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THE PUEBLO RIGHTS DOCTRINE IN NEW MEXICO 


By ROBERT EMMET CLARK * 


N May 6, 1955, an amended complaint was filed in the 
District Court for San Miguel County that eventually 
produced the decision in Cartwright et al. v. The Public 
Service Co. of New Mexico, 66 N.M. 64. 343 P.2d 654 (Sep- 
tember 3, 1959). Cartwright was joined by about 100 surface 
water users from the Gallinas River, including the State In- 
sane Asylum, in this action. The plaintiffs alleged interfer- 
ence by the defendant with their prior appropriative rights. 
During the early course of the proceedings the water users 
were permitted to amend their pleadings to conform to the 
proof, The Town of Las Vegas, a municipal corporation, was 
also granted leave to intervene in the case. After hearing 
the case the trial judge, on April 23, 1956, made findings of 
fact and prepared conclusions of law upon which he rested his 
decision in favor of the defendant Public Service Company. ' 
The District Judge found as a fact that the Town of Las 
Vegas and the City of Las Vegas were successors in interest 
to the Mexican pueblo (known as Nuestra Sefiora de las 
Dolores de Las Vegas) established under Mexican law on 
April 6, 1835. The court found :? 


* Professor of Law, University of New Mexico. 

1. The Public Service Company of New Mexico is a private corporation and is not 
a governmental or public corporation such as a ditch company or conservancy district 
It is a private corporation publicly regulated. In other words, it is a public utility 
The defendant here should not be confused with the Public Service Commission (N. M. 
STAT. ANN. 1953, 68-4-1 et seq through 68-10-1 et seq), a statutory public utilities 
commission. 

2. The Supreme Court reproduced in full the District Judge's findings and conclu- 
sions, 343 P.2d 654 at 655-659. There are a total of 25 separate findings of fact and 6 
separate conclusions of law. However, formal] requirements of statements of jurisdiction 
and other matters partly explain their number 
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That the laws of the Republic of Mexico in force at the 
time the pueblo of Nuestra Senora de Las Dolores de Las Vegas 
was established, and continuing in force to the time of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, provided that Mexican coloniza- 
tion pueblos should have a prior and paramount right to the use 
of so much of the water of streams or rivers flowing through 
or along or beside such pueblos as should be necessary for the 
use of such pueblos and their inhabitants, and for the continued 
use of such pueblos, and their inhabitants by reason of in- 
creased growth and size and use. (my emphasis) 


The grant was confirmed by Congress in 1860 and a pat- 
ent issued.* The term pueblo in this context had and has 
nothing to do with rights of Indians.* The term pueblo means 
town. The Indians who were discovered by the early Span- 
iards living in towns were called pueblo Indians which dis- 
tinguished them from the nomadic Apache, Comanche and 
Navajo. 

The District Court found that the Gallinas River was the 
sole source of supply for the pueblo and its successors, the 
town and city of Las Vegas; that in 1880 the Agua Pura 
Company, a private corporation, received a 50 year franchise 
properly granted by the County Commission of San Miguel 
County; that this franchise carried the right to distribute 
the municipal water supply to the town and city and that The 
Public Service Company is the successor to the Agua Pura 
Company. 

The court also found that water rights of the city and 
town were not litigated in the Federal equity case entitled 
U. S. v. Hope Community Ditch,® which began in 1920 and 


663: “The Section of the Act of 1860 confirming the Las Vegas Grant is in the same 
language, except for the claim made, as that confirming the other Mexican grants by 
the same Act.” 

4. There is some confusion on this point that is found in the briefs. See Amicus 
Brief of City of Albuquerque (in opposition to motion for rehearing) at page 11-12 
where the idea of Indian rights is refuted. Indian rights and titles are a field apart. The 
point under discussion concerns colonization pueblos and not the confirmation of Indian 
rights. Indians have available additional constitutional, treaty and compact safeguards. 
However, the question of priority between Indian claims and pueblo rights is not part 
of this discussion even though, as will appear obvious from the later discussion, the 
claims of towns under the pueblo rights doctrine to large supplies of water may 
threaten to impair existing Indian uses, e.g., if Albuquerque were to establish a pueblo 
right, the effect on the Rio Grande at Isleta Pueblo would no doubt result in action 
by the Indians to find out who has a prior legal right. 

5. No. 712, Equity, U. S. District Court for New Mexico (1933). 
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ended in 1933 with a decree that adjudicated water rights on 
the Pecos and its tributaries. 

The District Court reached these conclusions of law: 

The Town and City of Las Vegas had and continues to 
have paramount rights to Gallinas waters dating back to 
1835 that are superior to Plaintiff’s appropriative rights. 

The Public Service Company is diverting and distributing 
this water supply for the proper purposes of municipal needs 
and may continue to do so. 

The Hope decree is not res judicata as to the legal question 
raised by the case, i.e., the issue of pueblo rights was not cut 
off by the Hope Decree. 

On the basis of the facts as found and these conclusions 
of law, the District Court entered judgment dismissing the 
Plaintiff’s complaint. 

The Plaintiff appealed this decision to the New Mexico 
Supreme Court. Briefs were filed as usual by both sides and 
by others not parties to the litigation. These were not ordi- 
nary briefs. They were the work of a large number of lawyers 
and they filled many pages. Both the State of New Mexico 
through the Attorney General and the City of Albuquerque 
filed amicus curiae* briefs because of the great public ques- 
tions involved. Two irrigation districts, the Interstate Stream 
Commission and the State Engineer joined in the State’s 
amicus brief. The court heard extended oral arguments. The 
case was under consideration until December 12, 1958, when 
a 3-2 decision was handed down which affirmed the trial 
court. Subsequently a rehearing was sought and more briefs 
were filed. On June 1, 1959, the court reaffirmed its original 
stand in a one paragraph opinion and denied the motion for 
a rehearing. The two dissenting judges filed another long 
dissenting opinion. Thereafter following the mandate there 
were three additional motions filed—for another rehearing, 
to recall the mandate and a motion for a five judge court to 
hear the new motions, Justice Sadler having retired. On Sep- 
tember 3, 1959 the court denied all of the motions. Under 


6. An “‘amicus curiae” is not a party to an action and does not legally appear for 
anyone, but is merely a friend of the court whose sole function is to advise or make 
suggestions to the court. 
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authority of earlier cases the justices declined to call in an- 
other judge to break the existing tie. This meant that the 
original opinion stood. The two dissenting justices filed an- 
other dissenting opinion. The majority and dissenting opin- 
ions cover 42 pages in the printed reports. 

The Supreme Court framed the appeal in the context of 
three questions: 

Did the Hope decree bar the present assertion of pueblo 
rights? 

Did some of the plaintiffs have water rights superior to 
any pueblo rights because they were prior in time and were 
based on allegedly older appropriation rights? 

Is the New Mexico court entitled to apply the pueblo 
rights doctrine as developed and recognized in California? 

The nature and effect of the Hope degree, although ex- 
tremely important to the decision, is of special interest to 
lawyers. This decree, entered in the United States District 
Court in 1933, provided the grounds for a later petition by 
the New Mexico State Engineer in February, 1960 which is 
discussed in the Federal Court sequel to the State Supreme 
Court decision being examined here. The plaintiff water users 
in the main case claimed that the defendant corporation and 
the town of Las Vegas could not assert pueblo rights in 1955 
because the town’s rights had been adjudicated by the Hope 
equity proceeding. The defendant, on the other hand, con- 
tended that the Hope decree had no application because the 
town and city of Las Vegas had not participated in the pro- 
ceedings and no water rights as to them had been adjudicated. 
The Supreme Court interpreted the record to show no appear- 
ance or any participation by the Town or the City. Thus, the 
court concluded, the Town and City were not barred by the 
principle of res judicata from asserting pueblo rights in the 
present proceeding. (Res judicata applied in this context 
means that no water rights had been litigated and new claims 
could be made.) 

The plaintiffs who claimed as heirs under the title of Luis 
Cabeza de Baca asserted rights that were alleged to go back 
to 1821, or before the pueblo was founded in 1835. The court’s 
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statement on this point is somewhat misleading :* “This be- 
comes known as the claim of the Baca heirs under whom 
some, if not all, of the plaintiffs claim. Plaintiffs’ sub-point B, 
under Point I, is apparently that the Heirs of Luis Cabeza 
de Baca filed a conflicting claim to the Las Vegas Grant.” 
Actually the plaintiffs were claiming under an early priority 
confirmed by the Hope decree and thus they were claiming 
rights under the community grant. The Supreme Court made 
it clear that “The record abundantly establishes that the Con- 
gress of the United States confirmed the Las Vegas Grant® as 
a valid Mexican grant to the Town of Las Vegas.” In this 
manner it is clear that the plaintiffs were claiming from the 
same source as the municipality. The patent to the grant was 
issued in 1860. No conflicting claims were recognized at that 
time. The court referred to an earlier decision® that said that 
a grant by Mexico under conditions that were properly shown 
did not need legislative confirmation. In effect they recognized 
judicial confirmation of a grant. 

The applicability of the pueblo rights doctrine is the sub- 
ject of primary interest. It is the part of the decision with 
important ramifications. The court concluded that the doc- 


trine was applicable in New Mexico and the Plaintiffs’ claims 
were held to have been properly dismissed by the trial judge. 
The court said :?° 


This leaves for final determination of the three basic 
questions listed near the beginning of this opinion, viz., the 
question of whether the doctrine of Pueblo Rights was prop- 
erly recognized and applied by the trial court in disposing of 
this case. It should be enough at this point in our opinion, 
without setting out all the facts pertinent to the question, to 
say the learned judge did recognize the doctrine and apply it to 
the facts found, thereby upholding the doctrine in its relation 
to the rights of the Town of Las Vegas, the City of Las Vegas 
and the defendant, respectively, in and to the waters of the 
Gallinas River under said doctrine. 


* * * 


7. 343 P.2d 654, 663-665 (1959). 

8. Stat. 71, Sec. 3 Act of Congress, June 21, 1860. 

9. State ex rel State Game Commission v. Red River Valley Co. 51 N.M. 207, 
P.2d 421 (1947). 

10. Cartwright v. Public Service Co., 343 P.2d 654, 664-669. 
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It is not surprising that a doctrine such as the Pueblo 
Rights arose when we consider the fact that these colonization 
pueblos to which the right attached were largely, if indeed, not 
always, established before there was any settlement of the sur- 
rounding area. Thus it resulted that there had never been any 
prior appropriations or use of water of the river or stream, nor 
any allotment of lands, by the Mexican government prior to the 
establishment of the Pueblo. 

[3] It is the claim of plaintiffs (appellants) that consti- 
tutional and statutory provisions touching the use of water is 
contrary to the Pueblo Rights doctrine and that it can find no 
place in our jurisprudence. They fail, however, to point out in 
what respect this is true. This Court has long recognized that 
we have followed the Mexican law of water rights rather than 
the common law. In Martinez v. Cook, 56 N.M. 343, 244 P.2d 
134, 138, we said: “Particularly, we have never followed it in 
connection with our waters, but, on the contrary, have followed 
the Mexican or civil law, and what is called the Colorado doc- 
trine of prior appropriation and beneficial use.” 

We see nothing: in the theory of Pueblo Rights inconsistent 
with the doctrine of prior appropriation and beneficial use. The 
Town of Las Vegas was granted a water right by the Mexican 
government in 1835. 

It is an admitted fact that the doctrine of Pueblo Rights as 
we understand and all the parties argue it is well recognized in 
the State of California. The parties agree that the question has 
not been determined in the State of New Mexico, although both 
parties seek to gain some comfort from two New Mexico cases 
which mention the doctrine. They are the cases of State ex rel. 
Community Ditches v. Tularosa Community Ditch, 19 N.M. 
352, 143 P. 207, and the case of New Mexico Products v. New 
Mexico Power Co., 42 N.M. 311, 77 P.2d 634. In neither case 
was any position taken by the Court on the doctrine. In the 
Tularosa Ditch case the Court merely referred to it and said 
the right could not be sustained under the facts of that case 
because Tularosa was founded long after the territory was ac- 
quired by the United States and had never been a Mexican 
pueblo. In the New Mexico Products Co. case, supra, we re- 
ferred to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in United States v. City of Santa Fe, 165 U.S. 675, 
17 S. Ct. 472, 41 L.Ed. 874, where it was held that Santa Fe was 
never established by the Spanish or Mexican government as a 
pueblo and therefore could not claim pueblo rights. We did not 
in either of the cases mentioned hold that the doctrine of Pueblo 
Rights was not applicable in New Mexico, but only that, under 
the facts before us, neither Town had such rights ... in State 
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v. Tularosa Community Ditch, supra, .. . We said [19 N.M. 
352, 143 P. 215]: 

“At first the plan for the establishment of these pueblos 
was for the King of Spain, in each case by special ordinance, to 
provide for the foundation of the pueblo, and to set apart for 
the use of the pueblo and its inhabitants a certain area of land, 
and to prescribe in the ordinance the rights of the pueblo and 
its inhabitants to the use of the waters flowing to those lands. 
** * And, further, it was also at this time provided by the King, 
by general ordinance, that thereafterward the provisions and 
rights granted and the general plan followed in the foundation 
of the pueblo of Pictic should be followed in the foundation of 
any new pueblos in the jurisdiction of the commanding general 
of the internal Provinces of the West, of which California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Texas constituted a part. * * * And this 
pueblo right to the use of water, or the right of all the inhabi- 
tants in common within the jurisdiction of the pueblo, was su- 
perior to the individual rights of appropriators, and also su- 
perior to the right of the riparian proprietors, through whose 
fields the stream ran.” 

As already stated, however, neither this case nor that of 
the New Mexico Products Co. v. New Mexico Power Co. may be 
cited with any justification by any party to this suit as sus- 
taining a position taken by this Court on the Pueblo Rights 


doctrine. 
* *~ a + 


[4] (And) in California the priority of right in a coloniza- 
tion pueblo to take all the waters of a non-navigable stream for 
the use of its inhabitants on an expanding scale necessary for 
the benefit of its inhabitants was early recognized and enforced. 
Hart v. Burnett, 15 Cal. 530; Lux v. Haggin, 69 Cal. 255, 4 P. 
919, 10 P. 674; Vernon Irrigation Co. v. City of Los Angeles, 
106 Cal. 237, 39 P. 762; City of Los Angeles v. Los Angeles 
Farming & Drilling Co., 152 Cal. 645, 93 P. 869, 1135; City of 
San Diego v. Cuyamaca Water Co., 209 Cal. 105, 287 P. 475; 
City of Los Angeles v. Pomeroy, 124 Cal. 597, 57 P. 585; Hooker 
v. City of Los Angeles, 188 U.S. 314, 23 S.Ct. 395, 47 L.Ed. 487; 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 


* * * « 


It was as early as 1789 that the King of Spain established 
the Town of Pictic in New Spain and gave the settlement pre- 
ferred rights to all available water from which evolved the doc- 
trine of Pueblo Rights. 1 Kinney on Irrigation and Water 
Rights 996. And as shown by the quotation from Kinney in 
State v. Tularosa Community Ditch, supra, the King decreed 
that thereafter the general plan followed in the foundation of 
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the Pueblo of Pictic should be followed in the foundation of 
any new pueblos in California, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas. 

* * * * 


[6] We are unable to avoid the conclusion that the reasons 
which brought the Supreme Court of California to uphold and 
enforce the Pueblo Rights doctrine apply with as much force in 
New Mexico as they do in California. A new, undeveloped and 
unoccupied territory was being settled. There were no questions 
of priority of use when a colonization pueblo was established 
because there were no such users. Water formed the life blood 
of the community or settlement, not only in its origin but as it 
grew and expanded. A group of fifty families at the founding of 
a colony found it no more so than when their number was multi- 
plied to hundreds or even thousands in an orderly, progressive 
growth. 

And just as in the case of a private user, so long as he 
proceeds with due dispatch to reduce to beneficial use the larger 
area to which his permit entitles him, enjoys a priority for the 
whole, so by analogy and under the rationale of the Pueblo 
Rights doctrine, the settlers who founded a colonization pueblo, 
in the process of growth and expansion, carried with them the 
torch of priority, so long as there was available water to supply 
the life blood of the expanded community. There is present in 
the doctrine discussed the recognizable presence of lex suprema, 
the police power, which furnishes answer to claims of confisca- 
tion always present when private and public rights or claims 
collide. Compare, Middle Rio Grande Water Users Ass’n v. 
Middle Rio Grande Conservancy Dist., 57 N.M. 287, 310, 258 
P.2d 391. So, here, we see in the Pueblo Rights doctrine the 
elevation of the public good over the claim of a private right. 


* * * * 


Public Service Company does not own the pueblo rights of 
said City and Town, as the trial judge viewed the matter. His 
findings, conclusions and judgment so reflect and affirm. It 
merely acted as the agent and instrumentality of said City and 
Town in enabling their inhabitants to enjoy to the fullest extent 
the pueblo rights inaugurated by the King of Spain. Yet, even 
he, the King, but bespoke a fact of life as ancient as the hills 
when he became author of the Plan of Pictic. Water is as es- 
sential to the life of a community as are air and water to the 
life of an individual. It is frequently mentioned as the “life 
blood of a community.” It is precious. It is priceless. A com- 
munity, whether corporate or not, possessing such an indis- 
pensable right can neither sell, barter, exchange, or give it 
away. Either this is so, or the supposed benefaction of the King 
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of Spain in anugurating the Plan of Pictic became in reality 
an obituary instead. Water is essential to life. Without it we 
perish. 

Furthermore, we can no more ignore the Pueblo Rights 
doctrine as a major issue in this case than could we with pro- 
priety decline to entertain this appeal. It is raised both by de- 
fendant’s answer and the “further, separate” and affirmative 
defense of intervenor filed in the cause, and so recognized by 
Judge Brand in his letter to all counsel under date of Janu- 
ary 30, 1956, and the judgment itself. Either the court and all 
counsel at the pre-trial conference misapprehended what the 
major issue was, or it projected itself as such surely and 
unmistakably. 

We think the trial court was correct in sustaining the 
claim of defendant and intervenor under the Pueblo Rights 
doctrine. Other collateral questions are argued but they either 
are resolved by what we have said, found to be without merit, 
or unnecessary to determine.... 

It will be so ordered. 


The dissenting opinions’ are both technical and policy 
oriented. The dissenters question the applicability of the 
Pueblo Rights doctrine on constitutional, historical, pro- 
cedural, jurisdictional and public policy grounds. 

Their first main point is that the pueblo rights question 
was not properly before the court since the Town of Las 
Vegas did not assert such rights. The community was merely 
an intervenor. Thus the Public Service Company was assert- 
ing a right which was not its property. The dissent stresses 
that the Public Service Company is merely a carrier and dis- 
tributor of water under a franchise with the community, and 
even though the pleadings in the case state that the utility is 
“the instrumentality of the intervenor” it is not the owner 
of the community’s water rights. The utility could not assert 
any title or ownership to the “pueblo water rights” because 
its rights are those obtained from its predecessor, The Agua 
Pura Company, which had its 1881 priority adjudicated by 
the Hope decree. This contention of the dissenters is sup- 
ported by the records of the State Engineer’s office and other 
documents in the case. The dissenters believe that the sole 
issue before the court was whether the Public Service Com- 


7 11. They cover about 26 printed pages. 
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pany was using more than the 2,600 acre feet allocated to the 
Agua Pura Company and in which, the dissent says, the com- 
munity may have also had an interest. This amount was re- 
confirmed by the State Engineer in 1950. On this basis the 
dissent concludes that the Hope decree is res judicata be- 
tween the plaintiffs and the Public Service Company, i.e., the 
assertion of pueblo rights by the Public Service Company at 
this time is barred by established legal principles. 

The dissent also expresses the view that the only possible 
way the Public Service Company may assert pueblo rights is 
as Trustee for the Town of Las Vegas and its inhabitants.'* 
But here the dissent directs attention to the fact that the town 
was a party in the earlier Hope adjudication. It did not file 
an Answer in the proceeding or make a claim at that time 
but there was an appearance by the Town’s lawyer in these 
words quoted in the opinion: “I also appear for the Town 
of Las Vegas, and consumers of water of the Town of Las 
Vegas, in the event it becomes necessary to appear for said 
parties by reason of any adjudication of the title to the water 
between them and the Agua Pura Company as to the water 
rights of the consumers of the Town of Las Vegas.” 

The dissent’s construction of these words differs from the 
view of the majority and is of course a crucial element in the 
decision. The second dissenting opinion, filed after the second 
motion for a rehearing was denied, re-emphasizes that the 
Agua Pura Company’s rights were adjudicated in the Hope 
decree and since the Public Service Company could not have 
greater rights than it received from its predecessor, its pres- 
ent rights cannot be greater than those received under the 
decree. 

Moving on to a consequence of the majority decision, the 
dissent declares that it “‘will cast a cloud on all stream rights 
in the Pecos stream system, to say nothing of what will hap- 
pen to the Rio Grande water rights as shown by briefs herein 
of amicus curiae.” !* The dissent states that “‘the Doctrine of 
Pueblo Water Rights as enunciated by the California courts 


12. Dissent page 672. 
13. Dissent page 673. 
14. Dissent page 674. 
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should not be followed and declared to also be the law of New 
Mexico.” The dissent expresses the view that the new doc- 
trine is California doctrine made necessary by demands for 
an adequate city supply for Los Angeles and is not the old 
pueblo rights doctrine.'*® 

There is a sharp criticism of the majority’s statement of 
history to the effect that:17 “A new, undeveloped and wnoc- 
cupied territory was being settled. There were no questions 
of priority of use when a colonization pueblo was established 
because there were no such users.” 

The dissent quotes from a case decided by the New Mex- 
ico Supreme Court in 1892 which recites facts clearly showing 
that in 1819 a grant was made to one Antonio Ortiz in the 
area of the Gallinas river.'* This record indicates that the 
Gallinas area was not unoccupied territory. 

The old question is raised of whether the Las Vegas area 
was part of Texas and not subject to the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.’* This treaty with Mexico was required to recognize 
only vested rights. If there were any water rights existing at 
that time they were what in law are called contingent rights 
based on Mexican Law. It was this theory that the California 
courts and the California legislature molded into the Califor- 
nia pueblo rights doctrine. No such evolution of legal doc- 
trine took place in New Mexico. In fact, the court has twice 
refused to apply this doctrine: “On two prior occasions this 
Court has carefully desisted from expressing an opinion that 
the pueblo rights doctrine applied in New Mexico.”?° More- 
over, the dissent says, the doctrine contradicts appropriation 
theory and practice as developed in New Mexico and which 
is a doctrine of rights based on actual beneficial uses. In ad- 
dition, it jeopardizes our interstate relations under the Pecos 
and other compacts and under established principles of inter- 
state allocation. 

The dissenters would have granted all three of the subse- 
~~ 15. Ibid. 

16. Ibid., 677-678. 

17. Dissent quotes majority at page 686. 

18. Ibid., 687 quoting from Waddingham v. Robledo 6 N.M. 347, 28 Pac. 663, 667 
(1892). 


19. Ibid., 687. 
20. Ibid., 674. 
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quent and final motions filed in the case. Emphasis is placed 
on a newly raised jurisdictional question, viz., that the Las 
Vegas Grant created by territorial legislation in 1903 was an 
indispensable party because the Town of Las Vegas, which 
did not exist as a municipal corporation in 1860 when the 
Las Vegas Grant was confirmed by the Congress, was and is 
within the exterior boundaries of this grant.*! The dissenters 
believe this was a serious question which should have been 
reviewed by a five man court rather than-by the four remain- ~ 
ing justices who were divided 2-2 after the retirement of 
Justice Sadler. 

The law of the case, the majority opinion, holds that the 
Public Service Company through its franchise from the Town 
and City of Las Vegas was entitled to assert the pueblo rights 
doctrine as imported from California and that the municipali- 
ties’ rights to the waters of the Gallinas were not litigated or 
determined in the Hope decree. 

The decision raises a large number of questions including 
future attacks on the Hope decree. 

Can the pueblo rights doctrine as derived from the Plan 
of Pictic (or Pitic) and the California cases be applied else- 
where in the State? 

The theoretical answer is yes. However, the likelihood of 
its application is not great. The Plan of Pictic was devised 
in 1789.22 At that time New Mexico, as a part of New Spain, 
had a pretty well settled tradition. Some important Rio 
Grande towns had long been established, e.g., Albuquerque 
was already officially over 80 years old.?* The Rio Abajo towns 
were established later than the Rio Arriba towns. These lower 
river towns were settled after the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680 
when the Spaniards retreated to El Paso del Norte.** Santa 
Fe was founded earlier in 1610. Most of the large land grants 
in the river areas had also been made before 1789. If the Rio 
Grande and Pecos river towns are to establish pueblo rights 
21, Ibid., 692-693. 

22. Ibid., 668. “It was as early as 1789 that the King of Spain established the Town 
of Pictic in New Spain and gave the settlement preferred rights to all available water 
from which evolved the doctrine of Pueblo Rights. .. .” 


23. Historians tell us that the City was founded in 1706. 
24. Blackmar, Spanish Institutions of the Southwest, p. 225 (1891). 
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they will have to find some law older than the Plan of Pictic 
of 1789 on which to base their claims, assuming of course 
that water rights were included in them in the manner of the 
Plan of Pictic. That this can be done is highly doubtful for 
a number of reasons. It should be pointed out, however, that 
California precedent will be of little or no help if some pre- 
1789 pueblo grants are discovered in New Mexico. Califor- 
nia was not occupied until long after New Mexico was settled. 
Although the early explorers had sailed along the coast in 
1542-43, California was not of sufficient importance to 
SPAIN to encourage occupation until 1769-1770 when San 
Diego and Monterey were occupied as part of a counterbal- 
ance to the Russian activities in Alaska between 1745 and 
1765.5 The so called “mission period” extended from 1769 
to 1823. Civil municipalities, as distinguished from the mis- 
sions and presidios, were called pueblos.*® Los Angeles, El 
Pueblo de Nuestra Senora La Reina de Los Angeles, was es- 
tablished as a pueblo in 1781.7" 

Will communities claiming the benefits of the pueblo 
rights doctrine be required to produce formal documents es- 
tablishing the date and circumstances of their founding? 
Apparently they will under the principle discussed in New 
Mexico Products Co. v. New Mexico Power Co.”* This case 
relied upon a decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in U.S. v. City of Santa Fe,?° which held that it was never 
established that Santa Fe was founded by the Spanish or 
Mexican government as a pueblo and therefore it could not 
claim pueblo rights. However, at the time the New Mexico 
Products case was tried, the Orders regarding the founding 
of the City of Santa Fe received by Governor Pedro de 
Peralta had been published and translated in the pages of 
the NEW MEXIco HISTORICAL REVIEW in 1930.*° The founding 
apparently took place between 1609 and 1614 and very prob- 
ably in 1610. 

"25. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1955 ed., vol. 4, p. 591. 

26. Blackmar, supra, p. 153: “The purely civil colonies of California were called 
pueblos to distinguish them from missions and presidios. . . .” 

27. Feliz v. Los Angeles, 58 Calif. 73, 78-80 (1881). 

28. 42 N.M. 311, 77 P.2d 634 (1937). 


29. 165 U.S. 675 (1897). 
30. Vol. 4, New Mexico HistoricaAL Review, pps. 179-194 (1929). 
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California of course has followed a de facto or in fact 
founding principle rather than a de jure or legal theory, i.e., 
the formal legal documents are not the important test but the 
actual existence of a community. 

What effect will this doctrine have on interstate stream 
apportionment and interstate compacts? It may have consid- 
erable effect in terms of interstate suspicion and complaint 
even if no actual pueblo rights beyond those claimed in the 
Cartwright case are recognized. If additional actual claims 
are made and substantiated some demands may occur for 
compact renegotiations or new apportionments. The com- 
pacts are subject to the overriding appropriation doctrine 
with its hierarchy of priorities and preferences. The effect on 
intrastate rights is obvious from this case. 

What problems does this decision present in the area of 
public control and supervision of water resources charged 
by law to the State Engineer? The case raises questions about 
methods for determining supply in a given area. It makes 
the job of the State Engineer extremely difficult in anticipat- 
ing demands in terms of known rights and projected uses. 
There is an increased element of uncertainty in the picture 
of determining available supply at a given place or for a par- 
ticular purpose. It will undoubtedly add to the administrative 
burden of the State Engineer’s office in that he will have to 
spend more time gathering data to show some claim to be 
baseless in fact. 

Does the doctrine apply to ground water? It does not un- 
less the State Engineer wishes to have his interrelationship 
theory of surface and ground water pressed to the ultimate 
limits. The California cases if they are followed in this matter 
may prove helpful to compel the State Engineer to go to that 
length, although it must be remembered that under the com- 
mon law and the civil law of Spain percolating ground waters 
belonged to the land owner.*! 

This question is of course very important since most of 
the claims of towns like Albuquerque will be to ground 
waters. For instance, the Town of Atrisco “laid claim to all 


31. See Bristor v. Cheatham, 75 Arizona 227, 255 P.2d 173 at 176 (1953) Citing 
Kinney on Irrigation and Water Rights, Vol. 1, sec. 563, 2d ed. 
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of the Rio Grande water it needs for its growth, including 
underground water. . . .”*? In areas outside of the declared 
ground water basins where the State Engineer has no juris- 
diction the problem will also be important if a pueblo right 
is asserted and proved. 

Any new public policy that recognizes the claims of a city 
is good law in terms of utility and necessity. However, the 
method of reasoning in this case from uncertain historical 
premises and dubious Spanish, Mexican and California prece- 
dents is not very persuasive. The oblique reliance on the police 
power of the state to limit property rights, i.e., prior appro- 
priation rights, seems contrived. Hortatory expressions like 
the following from the majority opinion** state the ob- 
vious, but they are not good substitutes for analysis and 
explanation: 


Public Service Company does not own the pueblo rights of 
said City and Town, as the trial judge viewed the matter. His 
findings, conclusions and judgment so reflect and affirm. It 
merely acted as the agent and instrumentality of said City and 
Town in enabling their inhabitants to enjoy to the fullest ex- 
tent the pueblo rights inaugurated by the King of Spain. Yet, 
even he, the King, but bespoke a fact of life as ancient as the 
hills when he became author «: the Plan of Pictic. Water is as 
essential to the life of a community as are air and water to the 
life of an individual. It is frequently mentioned as the “life 
blood of a community.” It is precious. It is priceless. A com- 
munity, whether corporate or not, possessing such an indis- 
pensable right can neither sell, barter, exchange, or give away. 
Either this is so, or the supposed benefaction of the King of 
Spain in inaugurating the Plan of Pictic became in reality an 
obituary instead. Water is essential to life. Without it we 
perish. (My emphasis) 


The modern reading of the police power into the pueblo 
rights doctrine** of the colonial period is not easily accepted 
as the basis for an act that amounts to confiscation. The police 
power is an important attribute of the state’s power to pro- 
vide for the health, safety and general] welfare of the people. 


32. Albuquerque Journal, November 3, 1959. 

33. Cartwright v. Public Service Co. 343 P.2d 654, 669 (1959). 

34. Ibid., 668-669: “There is present in the doctrine discussed the recognizable 
presence of lex suprema, the police power, which furnished answer to claims of confisca- 
tion always present when private and public rights or claims collide. . . .” 
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There is no constitutional limitation on its exercise except 
that it be reasonable. No compensation need be paid. Eminent 
domain, on the other hand, has been the traditional method 
for taking private property for a public use and constitutional 
guarantees require just compensation. The revival of a com- 
munity power long dormant and unknown through the con- 
juring up of doubtful legal history and non-applicable Cali- 
fornia decisions is not the way to get to the heart of the main 
problem presented by the case. I refer of course to preferences 
among water uses. The dissent makes clear “that municipali- 
ties do have a preferential right but such right is a preference 
developed by the law of appropriation,”*® and would require 
condemnation and compensation. No doubt in some communi- 
ties this method would be inadequate and the police power 
would have to be invoked to preserve the health, safety and 
welfare of. a community. For citizens must and will have 
water to drink. However, their supply should not be preserved 
in the guise of historical rights. In summary, the Cartwright 
case reaches a desirable result in assuring community sup- 
ply but it does so over a course of intellectual hurdles one 
may find hard to leap. 

The case will continue to be important no matter how nar- 
rowly the principle it announces is construed. It calls atten- 
tion to the matter of preferences among water uses which 
must be re-examined by the public and the legislature. The 
West’s water law institutions have long been dominated by 
agricultural and mining requirements. While these are ex- 
tremely important and will certainly continue to be so, it musi 
be recognized that the pressing demands of the future, while 
not necessarily large in volume, are the key to the West’s de- 
velopment, such as residential, industrial and recreational 
uses. It is expected that by 1980 the population of the Nation 
will have increased by 75 million.**® In the 11 far western 
states population increases are expected to continue to be 
over 3 times as great as the rate for the Nation. Between 1940 
and 1955 the increase in the 11 far western states was 83% 
‘85. Ibid., dissent p .679. 

36. These figures and those following are from Fox, ‘““Water: Supply, Demand and 


the Law” a paper read before the Mineral and Resources Law Section of the American 
Bar Association at the annual meeting, August 25, 1959. 
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as compared with an increase of 24% for the Nation. This 
means that the Western population of about 26 or 27 million 
will double to over 50 million by 1980. It seems to be a valid 
assumption that most of our future growth and activity will 
not be dependent upon the expansion of irrigation. 

Available knowledge and an examination of trends indi- 
cate that the Rio Grande towns and the cities of the Pecos 
sub-basin will have to think up a better theory than pueblo 
rights to augment municipal supplies. In the first place, the 
Cartwright decision probably will not prove applicable to the 
facts, the law or the history of these many communities in 
the state. Secondly, the rule of the case does not apply spe- 
cifically to ground waters, yet cities will have to rely increas- 
ingly on that source of supply. Thirdly, the cloak of the police 
power in the manner of the Cartwright decision is productive 
of uncertainty, expensive litigation and unconvincing results. 
It may be cheaper for towns to condemn water rights and 
pay for them. 


An Addendum to Cartwright 


The Cartwright decision had an anomalous sequel.* In 
February, 1960 the State Engineer of New Mexico petitioned 
the United States District Court for a “writ of assistance” 
to aid him in administering and enforcing the Hope decree. 
He alleged that the Public Service Company “in disregard 
and defiance of the judgment and decree” of the Federal 
court, is using more than the 2,600 acre feet of water allowed 
by the Hope Decree of 1933. The position of the State Engi- 
neer was that since 1935 he has been charged with the respon- 
sibility for enforcing the Hope Decree, but since the Cart- 
wright decision he has been unable to do so because the Pub- 
lic Service Company “has appropriated to itself and to its own 
use all of the water of the Gallinas river and has erected 
dams, ways and works for the express purpose of utilizing 
all of the water of said river. .. .” 

* There were actually two sequels. In addition to the one in the Federal court dis- 
cussed here, another action was filed on January 30, 1960 in the San Miguel County 
District Court in which Cartwright and other plaintiffs asked damages from the Public 


Service Company for interference with their irrigation rights from the Gallinas River. 
This action is still pending. 
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A hearing in the United States District Court was held 
on March 2, 1960. On March 18, 1960 an opinion by United 
States District Judge Carl Hatch was filed in which the judge 
stated his reasons for denying the petition for the writ of 
assistance. In this opinion the United States District Judge 
said :*7 


. . » This Court has no intention of passing upon the correct- 
ness, or the incorrectness, of the decision of the New Mexico 
Courts in the Cartwright case. Further it is not my intention 
and I shall not pass upon the question of whether, or not, the 
Pueblo Rights Doctrine applies in the State of New Mexico. 

It is my considered opinion that the decision in the Cart- 
wright case is substantive law. ... 

. .. When the late Judge Colin Neblett relinquished, 
surrendered and renounced jurisdiction to administer or en- 
force the jurisdiction which had been retained in Section 
Twenty-two of the original decree, he did not relinquish that 
jurisdiction to the State Engineer or any other definite person 
or official. With the language as strong as possible for a Judge 
to use, Judge Neblett totally and wholly abandoned, relin- 
quished, surrendered and renounced jurisdiction to enforce 
or administer the jurisdiction he had retained previously. It is 
quite evident to me that he intended from that time on his 
decree should be enforced and administered by qualified and 
acting officials of the State of New Mexico. He intended to have 
nothing more or further to do with the administration or en- 
forcement of the decree. He gave no specific power to the State 
Engineer of the State of New Mexico, and that apparently was 
his intention and his purpose. That Judge Neblett accomplished 
this purpose by the order he entered cannot be doubted. Neither, 
in my opinion, can it be doubted that jurisdiction from this 
Court passed, lapsed and no longer existed. That jurisdiction 
has not been recaptured by any appropriate proceeding. 
Whether it can be recaptured may well be doubted; but whether 
so, or not, I do not now determine. Suffice it to say that at this 
time no jurisdiction has been reinvested in this Court. 

Another most anomalous, novel and possibly confusing 
situation occurs by reason of a State Engineer of the State of 
New Mexico coming into the Federal Court and asking this 
Court to render assistance to him, a state official, to do that 


87. Pages 5-7 of the copy of the opinion furnished the writer by Chief Judge Carl 
Hatch. See Albuquerque Journal, Wednesday, February 3, 1960 (story on the filing of 
the State Engineer's petition) p. A-1, and Albuquerque Journal, March 19, 1960, p. A-7 
(story on denial of the petition). 
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which would conflict with and be contrary to the decisions of 
the Courts of his own state. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to comment upon the 
wisdom or propriety of a state official seeking to act contrary 
to the decisions of the Courts of his own state. It may not be 
amiss to say, however, that whether the decision in the Cart- 
wright case is substantive law and binding upon a Federal 
Court, it would seem most reasonable to suppose that it should 
be mandatory law and binding upon the officials of the State 
of New Mexico. ... 


It appears from these decisions that New Mexico has 
adopted the California mutation of the doctrine of Pueblo 
Rights. However, the questions of how this doctrine can be 
applied and, more specifically, where it will be applied, re- 


main open to doubt. 
* ok x 


An Addendum Secundum 
On August 11, 1960, in Cause No. 70800, the District 
Court for Bernalillo County, MacPherson, Judge, held that 
the City of Albuquerque was established as a pueblo grant 
within the meaning of the Cartwright decision. From the 
bench the Court said: “he [the State Engineer] could have 


found that there was a pueblo founded in 1706, and that the 
City of Albuquerque is its successor, and that consequently, 
under the new state of the law, effective from September 3, 
1959, forward, in the Cartwright Decision, that the city, as 
successor to the pueblo land grant, has all the rights under 
the old law of Spain . . . and has the right to take what- 
ever water it may need, and as the city expands, the added 
needs for present and future times.” Historical material in 
support of the conclusion was admitted in evidence. Formal 
entry of the judgment awaits the court’s findings of fact and 
conclusions of law. Although the decision purports to uphold 
the validity of the Rio Grande Underground Basin declared 
in November, 1956, it virtually removes the State Engineer’s 
control over withdrawals in the Basin. The District Judge’s 
decision will be appealed to the New Mexico Supreme Court. 
The case raises many of the questions presented in this arti- 
cle and some others also. R. E. C. 





VIVA EL REY! 


By ELEANOR B. ADAMS* 


a NOON, January 24, 1748, the bells of the Church 
of St. Francis in the Villa of Santa Fe rang three long 
and joyous peals. Sargento Mayor don Joaquin Codallos y 
Rabal, governor and captain general of the Kingdom of New 
Mexico, had issued an edict announcing the oath of allegiance 
to Ferdinand VI of Spain on January 25.' This date may have 
been chosen because it was the feast of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, patron of the Franciscan missions of New Mexico. Now, 
on the eve of the proclamation of the new King, who had 
succeeded to the throne at the death of his father, Philip V, 
in July, 1746, the bells were summoning the populace to the 
parade of the royal standard. At four in the afternoon the 
procession rode through the villa: 

“At the head was the infantry regiment, all with bare 
swords, followed by the Alférez carrying the banner and all 
the officers with their lieutenant in command of the presidio. 
Behind them came the distinguished citizens dressed in the 


best clothes they owned. They were followed by the lieutenant 
general and me [Fray Lorenzo Antonio Estremera, author 
of the report we are quoting]. Then came the royal standard, 
a thing of rare beauty, embroidered with gold and the finest 
silver with cords of the same. And since there was no Alférez 


* Library 217, University of New Mexico. 

1. Certification by Fray Lorenzo Antonio Estremera of the celebrations and oath 
of allegiance to Ferdinand VI, Santa Fe, January 24-27, 1748. [Santa Fe], March 2, 
1748. Biblioteca Nacional, México, legajo 8, no. 37. Estremera, who signs himself 
“secretary,” had come to New Mexico with Commissary Subdelegate Fray Juan Miguel 
Menchero in 1747. The first paragraph of a letter from Menchero to Fray Carlos José 
Delgado, missionary at Isleta, dated February 3, 1748, reads as follows: ‘‘Because this 
bell tower of the capital of this kingdom is without bells, and because the oath of 
allegiance to and coronation of our King and natural lord, Don Fernando, is to be 
celebrated, the Lord Governor and I have decided to bring four of the eight bells there 
are in that mission [of Isleta]. By virtue of this Your Paternity will be able to order 
them handed over to the person whom the said Lord Governor may send to bring 
them. And let them be here in time to serve the purpose.”’ BNM, legajo 8, no. 48. Since 
both the Estremera certification and the Menchero letter are originals and it seems 
improbable that there can have been any good reason for Estremera to falsify the dates 
of the celebrations, the most likely explanation for the discrepancy in dates is that 
Menchero inadvertently wrote February for January. The bells from Isleta must have 
been borrowed for use at the governor’s palace, not the parish church. 


284 
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Real, the said Lord Governor, clad in a very rich tunic with 
gold embroidery, carried it, with the Very Reverend Father 
Fray Juan Miguel Menchero, as Royal and Military Commis- 
sary General,” on his right, and the present Reverend Father 
Custos of this Custody of the Conversion of St. Paul, Fray 
Juan Joseph Pérez de Mirabal, on his left. After the parade 
through the villa was over, the royal standard was set in a 
very seemly public place upon a velvet cushion under a 
canopy. And that night there were many luminarias,® with 
sundry close volleys by the soldiery and divers peals of the 
bells in our church, so that the atmosphere was filled with 
rejoicing. Then came a resplendent triumphal chariot with 
the arms of Spain and an imperial crown and scepter. And 
riding in this chariot was a personage who acied in three 
different parts a very learned loa‘ in praise of our King and 
Lord don Ferdinand the Sixth, to great acclamations by the 
people with many huzzas and ‘Long live our King and Lord 
don Ferdinand the Sixth.’ This brought the night’s festivities 
to a close.” 

Sunday morning, January 25, the parade with the royal 
standard again proceeded through the streets of the town 
and came to a halt in the plaza before a platform erected for 
the occasion, decorated with the royal arms and with a por- 
trait of the King under a canopy. The kings-of-arms, the 
notary who attested to the taking of the oath, and the gov- 
ernor carrying the standard ascended the platform, accom- 
panied by Father Menchero, and the “oath of allegiance was 
made by the lord governor and kings-of-arms with the cus- 
tomary ceremonies, after which the military fired many close 
volleys.” 

The origin of the ceremony performed that January day 
on the northernmost frontier of the Spanish Empire in Amer- 
ica was an ancient custom inherited from the conquering 


2. Father Menchero was one of the outstanding “ranciscans of New Mexico in the 
eighteenth century. In 1747-1749 he was very active in attempts to bring the apostate 
Hopi Indians back into the fold and to convert the elusive Navajos. 

8. Small bonfires used for illumination on special occasions. The candles in sand-filled 
paper bags now called by this name are of comparatively recent origin and are properly 
termed farolitos (little lanterns). 

4. A short dramatic panegyric, often in verse, usually allegorical, in honor of an 
illustrious person. 
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Goths. In those days the victorious rulers themselves were 
lifted on high, but in later times the royal standard came to 
symbolize the person of the monarch. The Spanish kingdoms 
in the New World observed the centuries-old tradition of the 
kingdoms of Spain, celebrating the oath of allegiance in their 
capitals after the accession of a new monarch. 

There were definite regulations governing the order of 
events on these occasions, although the accompanying display 
varied greatly according to local wealth and importance. In 
general these celebrations inspired floods of high-flown adula- 
tion and description: 


Hereona thousand quatrains 
all do write, 

Because they are in transports 
of delight. 
There is no quill 

But sorring to Pindaric heights 
doth sing 

To glorify our sovereign lord 
the King. 

And even some with ample purses 
wrote countless verses.® 


Father Estremera’s laconic report from New Mexico is de- 
cidedly out of the ordinary in this respect. Perhaps he was 
not impressed by the comparatively modest provincial func- 
tion, or perhaps the fact that the ceremony in Santa Fe was 
sandwiched in between rugged campaigns against enemy In- 
dians may explain his failure to succumb to the usual impulse 
to commemorate the occasion in purple prose or rapturous 
doggerel. No doubt the author of the “muy docta loa” let him- 
self go with more of the traditional gusto. It may be a pity 
BAL assumpto mil coplas / escriven todos, / y es porque con el gusto / se han 
vuelto locos: / no hay pluma, / que no ronde la altura / del Pindo, / en gloria del invicto / 
Rey nuestro, / y hasta un rico compuso / no se que versos."’ Chamberga.—Describese el 
Real acto del levantamiento de el Estandarte en la solemne Aclamacion de nuestro Rey, 
y Setior Don Fernando Sezxto, que Dios prospere, en el dia 10. de Agosto por un ingenio 
Alealadino. Listed in Jenaro Alenda y Mira, Relaciones de solemnidades y fiestas piblicas 
de Espajfia, 2 vols., Madrid, 1903, vol. 2, pp. 31-32. The ironical referencé to the literary 


efforts of the rich undoubtedly reflects the fact that many men of letters of the period 


were dependent upon the patronage of the well-to-do and highly placed for their bread 
and butter. 
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that this composition has not survived for its interest as a 
regional literary curiosity, but I suspect that, like most pieces 
of its kind, it would be quite unreadable today. A Spanish 
bibliography of such writings lists no less than eighty-five 
items on the accession of Ferdinand VI—from various prose 
and verse accounts of the proclamation and celebrations in 
Madrid, August 10-12, 1746, and in other Spanish cities at 
different dates, to a Verdadera relacién en un curioso Ro- 
mance, in which a gentleman of Jerez de la Frontera tells a 
friend in Sevilla about the Mascara Joco-Seria with which the 
Gipsy tribe celebrated Ferdinand’s exaltation to the throne. 
This masque, which took place on February 11, 1747, included 
a representation of the surrender of Moctezuma to Cortés. 
Another typical item is a “Metrical-Heroic dialogue between 
Spain and America,” entitled: Amorosas respiraciones, y 
alegres regocijos que plausiblemente gozosa, y placentera, 
respira la gran Monarquia de las Dos Espaias, por la ventu- 
rosa, feliz, y justa aclamacién de su natural dueno, y sacro 
Catholico Monarca Don Fernando VI... .° 

A few of these effusions were promptly reprinted in Mex- 
ico, and the colonists also seized the opportunity to display 
their loyalty and their talent for description and panegyric. 
One learned lady, Doha Ana Maria Gonzalez y Ziniga, who 
“dared to compete with the best poets of the Mexican Par- 
nassus,” more than once won prizes in the literary competi- 
tions often held on occasions of public rejoicing. The titles 
of her contributions on the proclamation of Ferdinand VI in 
Mexico City, Saturday, February 11, 1747, may be trans- 
lated: ““Melpomene’s tears dried in the solemn oath of alle- 
giance to our King and Lord Ferdinand VI, God keep him, and 
rejoicing restrained by the death of Philip V ; Glories of beau- 
tiful Calliope revived in the festive celebrations of our desired 
and venerated monarch Ferdinand VI.’’? 

But to fill in the gaps in Father Estremera’s account of 
the “customary ceremonies” it will be better to consult an 
unadorned statement of the prescribed procedure for the jura 


6. Alenda y Mira, op. cit. 
7. J. T. Medina, La Imprenta en Mézico (1539-1821), 8 vols., Santiago de Chile, 
1907-1912, Vol. 5, pp. 89, 133-134. 
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of a new king in Mexico City in the eighteenth century.® On 
the day of the oath the ayuntamiento of Mexico City rode 
from the casas de cabildo to escort the Viceroy, Audiencia of 
New Spain, and the other tribunals to a platform erected 
on the north of the plaza mayor near the door of the viceregal 
palace. Here, under a velvet canopy, was a portrait of the 
King, covered by a curtain, a chair for the Viceroy, with 
caparison and cushion, and chairs for the oidores, the alcaldes 
del crimen, and members of the other tribunals on either side. 
The benches for the city officials were on the right, and those 
of the escribanos de cédmara on the left. Behind the latter was 
another bench for the Indian governors of San Juan and San- 
tiago Tlalteloleo in Mexico City, and of six more Indian mu- 
nicipalities in the environs, “where the said governors are 
seated, handsomely attired in their native dress, and the other 
officials of the Indian towns stand on the stairs to the said 
platform.’’® When all were seated the Corregidor formally 
asked the Viceroy’s permission to go for the Alférez Real, 
who led the procession to the palace, bearing the standard and 
escorted by the ayuntamiento and the nobility, all magnifi- 
cently dressed. The standard was placed on a silver pedestal 
in front of the Viceroy, the infantry drew up on the west, 
and the kings-of-arms at the four corners called the crowd 
to attention: “Silence! Silence! Silence! Hear! Hear! Hear!” 


8. Eusebio Bentura Belefia, Recopilacién sumaria de todos los autos acordados de la 
Real Audiencia y Sala del Crimen de esta Nueva Espaiia, Madrid, 1787, Part III, Nota III, 
pp. 364-367. 

9. The Indian officials had not always enjoyed these privileges. A colorful description 
of the proclamation of Philip IV in Mexico City on August 15, 1621, the centennial year 
of the conquest, tells us that after the first proclamations the Audiencia (governing in 
the interval between the departure of Viceroy Marqués de Guadalcdzar to Peru and the 
arrival of the Marqués de GAlvez) summoned the governors and other officials of the 
two Indian municipalities in Mexico City. “All of them ...and many more Indian 
principal men and officials, with fine artifacts, pineapples, and garlands of fresh and 
fragrant flowers to present to the aforesaid gentlemen (as they did), were standing 
bareheaded at one corner of the platform waiting for (the end of this solemnity) to 
show that they were humble vassals of so lofty a Majesty. The reason for the ceremony 
was explained by their interpreter, Pedro VAzquez, who told them it was right that they 
too, as members of the body of the Crown, should acknowledge their King and Lord, 
since they were natural vassals of these his kingdoms and dominions, saying in their 
mother tongue that inasmuch as they pertained to the royal patrimony of Castile and 
Leén, they were and would be for His Majesty, just as they had been for his glorious 
father and grandparents. They responded with no little joy, acclaiming him. The gentle- 
men [of the Audiencia] ordered me to take great care to record these things, for 
(although it had never been done on similar occasions before), now it seemed most 
fitting, because of the new trend of the times. And they, who had sloughed off the rough 
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Then the Viceroy came forward, took the standard, and, wav- 
ing it, cried three times in a loud voice: “Castile: New Spain 
for the Catholic Majesty of the King our lord, don [Fernando 
VI], King of Castile and Leén, God keep him many happy 
years.” To which the tribunals replied “Amen,” and the peo- 
ple shouted, “Long live, long live the King!” At the same 
moment the infantry fired a volley and the cannons of the 
palace roared, while the bells of the Cathedral and all the 
churches of Mexico City joined the clamor with their pealing. 
The dignitaries on the platform threw coins minted for the 
occasion to the populace.’® After this the Alférez Real made 
the proclamation twice more, from the right and left sides of 
the platform, to the same response. Then the royal portrait 
was unveiled and the standard returned to its silver pedestal. 
The Alférez Real asked the Viceroy’s permission to continue 
with the usual proclamations, and the procession with the 
ayuntamiento and nobility, escorted by a column of infantry, 
proceeded to a platform at the Archepiscopal Palace, where 
the Archbishop and ecclesiastical dignitaries distributed 
their coins, stamped with His Majesty’s portrait. The final 
proclamation was made from a third platform in front of the 
city hall, where the royal standard remained, guarded by the 
four kings-of-arms, for the remainder of the three days the 
celebrations lasted. When the Royal Ensign left the first plat- 
form and the military had passed in review before the Vice- 
roy, the latter withdrew to the palace with his retinue. 
Although frontier New Mexico could hardly attempt to 
emulate the magnificent display at the viceregal court of New 
Spain, the essential elements of the ceremony were carried 
out, and the governor, who through necessity had to act as 





exterior of their forebears, were overcome with joy to realize that the King our Lord, 
through his ministers, was showing them the esteem due them as his vassals, and 
that they too, along with the Spaniards, were figuring in such an ornate function, worthy 
of being recorded in print forever.” Arias de Villalobos, Obediencia que Mézico.. . 
dio a la Majestad Catélica del Rey D. Felipe de Austria, in Genaro Garcia, Documentos 
inéditos o muy raros para la historia de Mézico, vol. 12, México, 1907, pp. 172-174. 

10. In Luis Gonzalez Obregén, México Viejo, México, 1900, p. 587, there is an illus- 
tration showing the medals struck for the jura of Ferdinand VI. One hundred fifty of 
the Mexican coins were sent to the King, and by his order two gold medals and three 
of silver were sent from Madrid to the Viceroy of New Spain to be presented to those 
“en quienes haya observado V. E. mayor esmero de fidelidad y aplauso de todas las 
prosperidades de S. M.”” Archivo General de la Nacién, México, Reales Cédulas, vol. 67, 
nos. 52, 93. 
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royal ensign also, undoubtedly performed his role in the same 
manner as the Viceroy and with equal dignity as His Maj- 
esty’s personal representative. It seems unlikely that there 
was much, if any, tossing of coins to the people, hard money 
being practically non-existent in New Mexico. Possibly a 
few of the coins struck in honor of Ferdinand VI were sent 
from Mexico for token distribution to the most prominent 
citizens, just as a limited number were sent from Madrid to 
Mexico. 

In view of the unfounded but persistent belief that Santa 
Fe was a royal villa with the resounding title of “La Villa 
Real de la Santa Fe de San Francisco de Assisi,” it should be 
noted here that Father Estremera’s certification of the oath 
to Ferdinand VI, like all documents of the colonial period, 
refers simply to the villa, or capital villa of Santa Fe. Surely 
if Santa Fe had any claim to entitle itself a royal villa—and 
there is absolutely no evidence that it did—on this of all 
occasions the title would have been set down in all its glory." 

Father Estremera tells us that immediately after the 
proclamation the cortege “proceeded to the church and the 
royal standard was placed on the Gospel side of the high 
altar. And with the assistance of many religious who had been 
invited by the said Reverend Father Royal Commissary the 
Thanksgiving Mass was celebrated. Bachiller don Santiago 
Roybal, ecclesiastical vicar of this villa,’? sang it solemnly. 
The orator who preached the sermon of thanksgiving was the 
said Very Reverend Father Royal and Military Commissary, 
who crowned the occasion with his Very Reverend Pater- 
nity’s usual notable and famous energy.” 

In Mexico the ecclesiastical observances were sometimes 
deferred to the second day of the celebrations. There was 
usually a pontifical Mass of Thanksgiving in the cathedral, 
attended by the Viceroy, Audiencia, and officialdom in full 
array, with a panegyric sermon by one of the more distin- 


11. See also Lansing B. Bloom’s comment in NEw Mexico HIsToricaAL REeEvIEw, 
vol. 20, pp. 108, 187, and E. B. Adams and Fray Angélico Chavez, The Missions of New 
Mexico, 1776, Albuquerque, 1956, p. 13, n. 3. 

12. Father Roybal, for a long time the only secular priest in New Mexico, was a 
native son who received his education in Mexico City. For details about his career see 
Adams and Chavez, op. cit., p. 35, n. 59, and Chavez, “El Vicario Don Santiago Roybal,” 
El Palacio, vol. 55, pp. 231-252. 
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guished members of the clergy. Afterwards the royal tri- 
bunals made a formal call on the Viceroy. The Archbishop 
and the Cathedral Chapter made their ceremonial visits of 
congratulation on the morning of the third day, while the 
bells of the Cathedral pealed incessantly. In the afternoon 
the Chapter of the Collegiate Church of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe also paid their respects. 

The city was decorated for the royal celebrations with 
lavish splendor, with magnificent hangings,'** banners, cano- 
pies, and all kinds of ingenious conceits. In honor of Ferdi- 
nand VI a “pyramid” was erected in the plaza mayor near 
the fountain opposite the main door of the palace. “This was 
a high coloumn on a pedestal, with a bust of His Majesty at 
the top, his robe and imperial crown being made of gilded 
iron.” This monument remained in the plaza until 1790." 
The city was illuminated by night and there were sumptuous 
displays of fireworks, with many elaborate set pieces. All 
kinds of entertainment contributed to the atmosphere of pub- 
lic rejoicing—triumphal chariots, mojigangas and masques, 
comedies, bull fights, sports, banquets, dancing, music. 

Father Estremera makes a brief statement about the 
popular diversions in Santa Fe: “Qn the twenty-sixth, for the 
entertainment of the villa and to solemnize further the oath 
of allegiance to our King, there was a juego de toros in the 
morning and afternoon. On the twenty-seventh there was a 
very good play, which brought the festivities to an end with 
many huzzas and ‘Long live our King don Fernando,’ the 
people giving many thanks both to the said Lord Governor 
and to the aforementioned Reverend Father Royal and Mili- 
tary Commissary General. And I note that on Sunday after- 
noon, the twenty-fifth, there were, in token of rejoicing, many 
different dances by Indians who came from the missions near- 
est this villa.” 

It is unfortunate that the Father Secretary did not take 





12a. For example, the balconies of the city hall displayed rich tapestries of the story 
of Don Quijote de la Mancha, “so vivid that it was wonderful entertainment for the 
learned as well as the ignorant.” José Mariano de Abarca, El Sol en Ledn, Solemne 
aplausos con que... Fernando VI... fue celebrado... por la Ciudad de México, Mexico, 
1748. Quoted in Manuel Romero de Terreros y Vinent, Las artes industriales en la Nueva 
Espatia, Mexico, 1923, pp. 129-130. 

13. Francisco Sedano, Noticias de México, México 1880, Vol. 2, p. 86. 
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time to describe these amusements. The playing of the bulls 
probably had little resemblance to the formal bullfight of 
modern times, but was more likely to have been a sort of free- 
for-all in which anyone who felt inclined might have a go 
at the bulls in his own way and with his own weapons. It 
may, indeed, have had some of the features of the Southwest- 
ern rodeo, such as lassoing and throwing the bull, and even 
riding it. We know that these novelties had appeared in Spain 
more than a century before as American introductions. Some- 
times the bull was hamstrung before the crowd—or the dogs 
—were turned loose to finish him off in the most brutal and 
sanguinary manner." As for the comedia, there are scattered 
references to theatrical performances in Santa Fe on special 
occasions, but with the exception of certain traditional folk 
dramas, we have practically no information about their na- 
ture. The Indian dances alone have come down to us so little 
changed that New Mexicans and visitors to New Mexico can 
easily picture for themselves the scene in the plaza of Santa 
Fe on the afternoon of January 25, 1748, when the original 
citizens of New Mexico performed in honor of their Spanish 
ruler, Ferdinand VI. 


~ 14. José Deleito y Pifiuela, También se divierte el pueblo, Madrid, 1954, pp. 129-136, 
passim. 
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FRANK BOND 
GENTLEMAN SHEEPHERDER OF NORTHERN 
NEW MEXICO 
1883-1915 


By FRANK H. GRUBBS 
(Continued) 


8. Frank H. Bond 


I am a stock-man. I gamble in wool, also speculate in land, 
lend a little money, make some money, and lose some. 


Had he lacked modesty, Frank Bond could have justifiably 
added to his words, “I also deal in general merchandise, 
lumber, and hides and pelts. I have no patience with dis- 
honesty or false dealing, but within those limits will spare no 
effort to achieve a successful and profitable operation. In 
reaching that goal I refuse to trample on others; rather, I 
prefer to bring deserving men along with me to share my 
success. For this I do not expect groveling subservience, but 
I do expect them to give the business as much attention as I 
do and to give me full measure.” 

The Bond philosophy is expressed appropriately in a 
letter to one of his managers in which he stated: 


I have always found that if you treat people all right, we get 
our share of the business. We never tried to see how cheap we 
could sell stuff. We always got a profit. We are still pursuing 
the same course here, and it works all right.” 


At another time Frank Bond wrote: 


It should be your endeavor to see that at no time any friction 
or jealousy should come between . .. [the partners]. I know 
that no business can be operated successfully without harmony 
among the employees, this especially applies to the head men.’ 


Bond not only had deep personal feelings for each of his 
store managers,‘ but he also felt a great sense of responsi- 


1. Letter Book No. 50, December 19, 1913, p. 670. 
2. Letter Book No. 59, August 28, 1915, p. 525. 
8. Letter Book No. 6, June 5, 1913. 

4. Ibid., July 9, 1911. 
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bility toward the partidarios over whom, as the owner of 
their flocks, he wielded a great deal of influence.® 

Although he expressed and practiced the precepts of 
Christianity in all phases of his business and personal life, 
the written record existing today does not reveal any trace 
of a highly active church life. Frank Bond was a Mason,® and 
he belonged to Ballut Abyad Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S.,’ but 
he was not very active in either.’ Moderately active in civic 
activities, he was Secretary-Treasurer of the Rio Arriba 
County Road Board,’ and he served on it with Ed Sargent 
for several years.’° This was a working job in connection 
with which he conducted some little correspondence, direct- 
ing work, notifying property owners to open up fenced-in 
roads, collecting levys, and enforcing work requirements 
when individuals were unable to pay their assessments. 

Frank Bond served as Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Espanola School District No. 45,'! the same board on 
which Louis Nohl later also served as clerk.'? He invested 
money in school bonds,’* and he assisted in finding teachers 
when necessary.’* In the autumn of 1914, when his son, 
Franklin, was twelve years old, he was instrumental in an 
attempt to improve the school conditions in Espanola where 
the facilities were badly overcrowded and the playgrounds 
were inadequate. After a bond issue for the erection of a new 
building was turned down by the voters, a new School Dis- 
trict 73 was created, and renewed opposition was promptly 
encountered from the County Commissioners.’® Here Frank 
Bond played the part of diplomat and negotiator and was 
instrumental in working out a satisfactory understanding 
between the warring parties.'® 


~~ 5. Letter Book No. 50, October 20, 1913, p. 105. 

6. Letter Book No. 6, July 1, 1913. 

7. Letter Book No. 56, January 2, 1914, p. 424. 

8. Interview with John E. Davenport. 

9. Letter Book No. 50, October 16, 1913, p. 81. 

10. Letter Book No. 55, September 8, 1914, p. 159. 
. Letter Book No. 58, July 30, 1914, p. 489. 
. Letter Book No. 58, May 11, 1915, p. 111. 
. Letter Book No. 51, January 22, 1914, pp. 23-24. 
. Letter Book No. 55, October 2, 1914, p. 389. 
. Letter Book No. 56, November 14, 1914, p. 58; Letter Book No. 58, May 26, 1915, 


. Letter Book No. 59, July 29, 1915, p. 264. 
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Political activity per se was particularly abhorrent to 
Bond, but municipal matters were occasionally the subject 
of his attention. At one time there were sloughs along the 
side of the railroad tracks in town which filled up with water 
and formed breeding places for mosquitoes. Bond had pic- 
tures taken of them and appealed directly to the railroad to 
have them filled up, also seeking action to force the closing of 
two cesspools which were a menace to public health.’7 At an- 
other time, considerable anxiety existed in Espanola over the 
threat posed by the unpredictable and dangerous Rio Grande. 
Bond was active in raising funds to reinforce the river bank, 
securing matching funds from the state, and arranging for 
assistance from the D. & R. G. W. Railroad in the project.'® 

This was the pioneer New Mexico business executive upon 
whom devolved the responsibilities of managing the far-flung 
Bond interests after June 6, 1911, when the G. W. Bond & 
Bro. partnership passed into history. Each of the major en- 
terprises in which they, as a partnership or as individuals, 
were interested is discussed more fully in separate chapters, 
but to ignore Frank Bond as an individual businessman after 
the departure of his brother simply because a company name 
ceased to exist would deny the existence of a New Mexico 
enterprise that was none the less real because it had no com- 
pany name or articles of incorporation. George Bond had 
already become an absentee owner, and from that standpoint 
no real change occurred; his influence as an older brother, 
astute consultant, and policy advisor was no less real merely 
because the bookkeeping was simplified by dissolving the 
partnership. Indeed, G. W. Bond & Bro. Company continued 
to exist de facto for many more years, legal documents to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Frank Bond continued to live with his wife and son, 
Franklin, in the Espanola home which he carried on his per- 
sonal books at a nominal $5,000, including furniture and the 
land on which the house stood. That he spent $6,000 on im- 
provements to this house in the spring of 1911, had put a 


17. Letter Book No. 58, July 31, 1914, p. 501. 
18. Letter Book No. 56, January 21, 1915, p. 608; Letter Book No. 58, June 21, 1915, 
p. 546. 
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total of nearly $20,000 into it, and yet continued to carry it 
at $5,000 is illustrative of the conservatism that marked his 
presentations of net worth.” 

As an individual, Frank Bond carried a considerable in- 
vestment in receivable bills and notes. Chief among these was 
that resulting from financial support to the Bond & Nohl 
Company which on January 18, 1912, reached a phenomenal 
peak of $328,291.94.°° This was a continuation of the earlier 
partnership practice of providing capital to finance heavy 
sheep feeding operations during the winter. That bills re- 
ceivable were also significant in amount is shown by Table 13. 

In addition to the large sums furnished to Bond and Nohl, 
there reappears at the end of 1914 and again at the end of 
1915 a $48,000 item from Camfield & Shields. It will be re- 
called that this note had been transferred to George Bond 
under the 1911 dissolution agreement with the specific stipu- 
lation that should any loss result from it that loss would be 
equally divided between therm. No loss is recorded on the item 
prior to the end of 1915, however. The remaining bills re- 
ceivable held by Frank Bond during these five years are 
otherwise unidentified and held fairly steady at almost 
$100,000. Other open accounts were generally modest and 
consisted largely of personal loans and advances to various 
individuals on wool to be purchased. The total of these 
amounted to only a few thousand dollars.”! 


TABLE 13 
FRANK BOND 
BILLS RECEIVABLE 


, (dollars in thousands) 
End of Year Amount 
SIIIIISID ds icstc ing aselaiehedcigciadadlvinetetiaaibaaenaenmeiaeemianceiona $420.3 
207.7 
I cde stadt cist cecal claieatt 86.2 


It will also be recalled that upon dissolution of the part- 
nership, a number of investment items were undivided, 
~~ 19. Records, loc. cit. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Ibid. 
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Frank and George Bond each retaining their half interests. 
The inconsistent manner in which these undivided amounts 
were carried after 1911 somewhat beclouds their status and 
thwarts a precise analysis. They were not reflected in the led- 
ger accounts, but were incorporated in year-end statements 
that were prepared for Dun or Bradstreet. The classification 
of items varied, and upon occasion were apparently forgotten 
altogether. Frank Bond valued his half of these undivided 
interests at a very low $24,000 immediately after the 1911 
separation,*? but it is not at all clear whether this included 
everything or not, and the indication is that it in fact did not. 
It is clear that at the end of 1915 the Mitchell Lakes land 
which had been optioned to Myron Akin, the Victor Stuart 
ranches optioned to the Laramie-Poudre Reservation & Irri- 
gation Company, and the section of land east of Nunn, Colo- 
rado, had not yet been disposed of and were being valued by 
George and Frank Bond at a total of about $17,500.** The 
Piedra-Lumbre Grant was still on the books at this time at 
$466.73, which was Frank Bond’s half interest in the expen- 
ditures to date; but his half of undivided bills receivable held 
by G. W. Bond for collection and secured by mortgages, which 
were valued at the end of 1913 at slightly over $54,000, had 
by this time been dropped—apparently collected. The Tome 
Grant seems to have been disposed of in 1913, but no record 
exists of the final outcome of this investment into which so 
much arduous investigation, research, and litigation had been 
poured. Frank Bond’s half of this grant investment last ap- 
peared at slightly under $2,000. Like the Piedra-Lumbre 
Grant and the School Warrants which had been left undi- 
vided, George Bond’s half of the Tome investment had not 
been paid for and was considered by Frank Bond as a 
receivable.** 

By far the most important item of Frank Bond’s personal 
worth was his interest in the various stores. It is important to 
note that when the G. W. Bond & Bro. partnership was dis- 
solved and the assets divided, there was no effect upon the 
92. Ibid. 

23. Ibid. 
24. Ibid. 
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relative investments in the stores. The partnership as such 
had held no stock in the stores. It did, rather, hold a number 
of notes from the stores as entities as well as a number of 
notes from the store managers as individuals, and it was 
these notes which were divided. Stock ownership was in- 
dependent of the partnership and Frank Bond’s holdings 
remained unchanged. 

Immediately after the dissolution, he valued these hold- 
ings formally at $75,331 although he personally considered 
the investment easily worth double that amount.”5 Accumu- 
lated undivided profits from those stores at the same time 
amounted to another $73,000.2° By December 31, 1915, Frank 
Bond’s investment in the stores alone approached a quarter 
of a million dollars. These investments are shown in Table 
14, including accumulated undivided profits through 1915, 
stock conservatively valued at par. In order to maintain pri- 
vacy, particularly with respect to the Espanola Mercantile 
Company and the Forbes Wool Company, the investments 
were usually referred to by number only, and these numbers 
are shown in the table with their identity disclosed. 

In consonance with the previously established policy, 
sheep on rent continued to be handled mainly by Frank Bond, 


TABLE 14 
FRANK BOND INVESTMENT IN BUSINESS 


Investment Identity * Amount 
Number 


A. MacArthur Company, Wagon Mound $19,644.93 
Bond & Wiest, Cuervo 27,157.12 
Bond-McCarthy, Taos 37,215.81 
G. W. Bond & Bro. Mercantile Co., Encino 43,971.76 
Espanola Mercantile Company, Espanola 21,653.92 
Rosa Mercantile Company, Rosa 9,994.75 
Forbes Wool Company, Trinidad 750.00 
Bond & Nohl Company, Espanola 61,801.87 
Bond-Sargent, Grants 11,250.00 
Total $233,440.16 
a. Frank Bond personally held no stock in the Bond-Connell Sheep and Wool Com- 
pany, and it is not included in the above even though it was organized before the Bond- 


Sargent business in Grants. Bond’s interest in Bond-Connell arose from his holdings in 
the stores that did own the stock. 


25. Ibid. 
26. Ibid. 


Conair wnd re 
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most sheep speculation and sheep feeding being carried on by 
the Bond & Nohl Company. Bond’s only profits on these latter 
two activities were received as a result of his ownership in 
Bond & Nohl. This was true even though he personally sup- 
plied much of the capital for those activities as mentioned 
earlier. At the beginning of the post-partnership period, the 
investment in sheep on rent was almost $112,000 and repre- 
sented 37,296 head of sheep.?? In total, however, Frank Bond 
held an interest in 52,244 sheep rented out on ninety separate 
rent contracts to individuals in the Espanola, Taos, and An- 
tonito, Colorado, areas. These were mostly held jointly with 
the Warshauer-McClure Sheep Company, but a number were 
with Ed Sargent and a few were with the Hatcher Mercantile 
Company.”* Table 15 shows the investments Frank Bond had 
in sheep on rent with various parties at the close of 1915, 
amounting to over $156,000. 
TABLE 15 
FRANK BOND SHEEP ON RENT, DECEMBER 3i, 1915 


(dollars in thousands) 
Archuleta & Cox 
Hatcher Mercantile Co. ...............---ccccecccccceccecsccoee 
oa sch cas iiniaeiinienn enaadeiligeiies 
Ed Sargent 
John Sargent 
General Account 

Total 


Amount 


These sheep were highly profitable and produced revenue 
from wool rent alone equal to about three-fourths that which 
he received through profit on his mercantile interests with 
all their sheep and wool trading. This amounted to $16,400 in 
1911 and 18,800 in 1914. 

Sheep were rented out in the fall on partido contracts 
which normally ran for three years, although Bond much pre- 

‘ferred to set up five-year agreements whenever he could.” 
The wool rent paid by the partidarios generally amounted to 
two pounds of wool per rented sheep,®® but the rental con- 


. Ibid. 
. Statement of Sheep Owned by G. W. Bond & Bro. on June 1, 1911, Bond Papers, 





. Letter Book No. 50, October 29, 1913, p. 155. 
. Letter Book No. 59, July 2, 1915, p. 3. 
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tracts were not uniform.*! Frank Bond had no standard con- 
tract in use at that time, and so he was able to vary his actual 
practice considerably by writing up individual contracts. 
Bond did not consider raising his rents until 1915 when he 
noted that two pounds of wool was “no rent at all’’®? and 
determined to raise the regular rent in 1916 to “twenty good 
lambs, those not wishing to keep them at this rental are at 
liberty to turn over.’’* This was in July, and by the end of 
August he felt that even more rental was necessary to provide 
an adequate return on his sheep investment due to higher 
sheep prices, so the rental price went up to twenty-two lambs 
per hundred ewes.** 

Most of Frank Bond’s sheep were rented near Espanola 
and Taos, although some were placed on rent in southern 
Colorado. They were usually run in small bunches on the 
public range and on grants,*® Bond paying the grazing fee to 
the forest supervisor.** Due to the fact that forest grazing 
rights became permanent after three years, he was careful to 
report all sheep in the Bond name in order to establish un- 
questioned ownership and thus preserve his grazing rights.*" 
He was also careful to record partido contracts as chattel 
mortgages rather than as contracts.** It is observed that al- 


31. In 1910 Bond mentions having placed a number of ewes with Wirt Gomez & Co. 
for sub-rental to their customers. This is the only case noted where sheep were rented 
out for secondary placement. In this case the Bonds received their rent in lambs rather 
than wool. Letter Book No. 6, September 19, 1910. 

32. Letter Book No. 59, July 2, 1915, p. 3. 

33. Ibid., July 29, 1915, p. 253. 

34. At about the same time he wrote to Henry Seth in Monte Vista, Colorado: 
“There is nobody I would rather rent sheep to, than to you. It is possible that I will 
have some sheep turned back to me by renters, but it certainly does not look like it at 
the present time. Everybody wants sheep, no trouble to rent this year. 

“I will make you this proposition, I will buy you 1,000 ewes from any that Bond- 
Connell have, or any other ewes you can get provided we do not have to pay over $5.50 
for them, provided you will rent them for five years at 22 lambs to the hundred, you 
pay the taxes on them, the same contract as the one you have except for five years and 
two lambs extra. Ewes are extremely high, lambs are also extremely high right now, but 
you and I know that they will not remain at this price, but my investment in the ewes 
will always remain $5.50 provided we agree on this proposition. I feel that I cannot afford 
to buy them at the present price and rent them unless for a long time, and at a good 
fair rental. Wire me at once if you want the ewes.” Jbid., August 27, 1915, p. 517. 

This was, however, the only such instance that year, and as a matter of fact, Bond 
decided not to buy any other sheep to rent out. Jbid., August 7, 1915, p. 339. 

35. Letter Book No. 57, April 2, 1915, p. 518. 

86. Ibid., April 23, 1915, p. 639. 

87. Letter Book No. 58, May 5, 1915, p. 49. 

88. Letter Book No. 51, February 18, 1914, p. 217. 
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though Frank Bond was meticulous about such contract 
details as being sure that the sheep ear-mark was included in 
the contract, being sure that they were properly recorded,” 
insisting that the wife also sign the contract, etc., he not in- 
frequently let the sheep out on rent and cleaned up the paper- 
work later.” He sometimes even waited as long as six months 
before actually consummating the contract.*! 

In addition to wool profits from sheep rental, Frank Bond 
engaged in some outside wool activity. Under the terms of an 
agreement between the Bonds and Fred Warshauer in An- 
tonito, Colorado, all the profits which the Bonds realized on 
wool they purchased and sold were shared equally with War- 
shauer. Conversely, all the profit Warshauer made on wool 
purchased by him was shared equally with Bond.*? This 
agreement had lasted for many years, George and Frank 
Bond having worked with Warshauer on wools at least as 
early as 1903.** An unusually high degree of mutual trust and 
respect existed between Frank Bond and Fred Warshauer, 
and although these feelings were not shared so enthusiastic- 
ally by George Bond,** Frank continued to work with the 
Warshauer-McClure Sheep Company on both wool and sheep 
even after Warshauer took his own life in 1913.*° He also took 
an active interest in advising Warshauer’s widow on financial 
matters from time to time,** advising her most earnestly not 


39. Sheep operators were frequently a careless lot when it came to attending to such 
details pertaining to their contracts. In fact, a study by the U. S. Forest Service indi- 
cated that the only ones to bother complying with a later law making such recording 
mandatory were all Bond companies. Material on The Partido System, comp. The U. 8. 
Forest Service (Avbuquerque: 1937), p. 2. 

. Letter Book No. 56, January 27, 1915, p. 625. 

. Ibid., p. 617. 

. Letter Book No. 6, September 19, 1910. 

. Tbid., March 6, 1903. 

. Ibid., February 21, 1908. 

. Interview with Otto Hake, Albuquerque, New Mexico, September 25, 1956; 
Letter Book No. 6, June 5, 1913. 

46. Immediately after Warshauer’s death, Frank Bond wrote to her: 

“I just wish to repeat to you that any time that I can be of the least service to you 
in any conceivable way, don’t fail to command me, no matter where I am I will go to 
you, if you need me. I should feel that I was false to my friendship for Fred, and to his 
memory, should I not at all times prove a faithful and loyal friend to you. . . . It should 
be your endeavor to see that at no time any friction or jealousy should come between 
them [Will McClure and Kenneth McGregor]. I know that no business can be operated 
successfully without harmony among the employees, this especially applies to the head 
men.” Letter Book No. 6, June 5, 1913. 
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to put any of her money into the sheep and wool business, and 
commenting that he would not want his widow to try and 
operate as he did.*? 

Prior to the G. W. Bond & Bro. dissolution, a further 
agreement existed under the terms of which Warshauer 
shared equally in the wool profits realized by the Bond & 
Nohl Company and also by the Bond-McCarthy Company. 
Any profits or losses realized by either of these companies 
were first divided with Warshauer and the other half was 
picked up as a profit to the company. George and Frank Bond, 
of course, each owned a one-third interest in both stores, so 
Frank’s share of each transaction thus turned out to be one- 
sixth of the total and Warshauer’s was one-half the total 
profit. At one time Frank Bond suggested a change in this 
agreement whereby Warshauer would receive only one-half 
of the profits which the Bonds received as a result of their 
ownership in these stores. In this way, George and Frank 
would each divide their one-third of the total profit with 
Warshauer, and he would therefore end up with one-third of 
the total profits and Frank would have the same one-sixth.** 
Realizing what he had proposed, Frank Bond wrote War- 
shauer the following day: 


I think my letter of yesterday to you is a decidedly one-sided 
proposition, and it is all on my side. I have been looking at 
the piece of bread I was giving and not looking at the larger 
piece I was receiving. When you have a hog for a partner, 
what can you expect? Consider that I never wrote it.4% 


The matter was dropped. 

This informal partnership or joint venture arrangement 
with Warshauer is cited not only because it is typical of many 
smaller-scale but similar partnerships which the Bonds had 
with others from time to time,*® but also because it was al- 
most of sufficient size and importance to be considered as a 
separate Bond enterprise, differing mainly in the lack of a 
corporate structure and the existence of a mercantile outlet. 
47. Ibid., July 1, 1918. 

48. Ibid., June 30, 1910. 

49. Ibid., July 1, 1910. 


50. E. H. Leavenworth, Ed Sargent, John Sargent, Hatcher Merc. Co., and others, 
including most of the Bond stores themselves. 
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Losses, as well as profits, were shared equally; and in 
1903, when over a half million pounds of wool were sold at a 
loss of almost $10,000, the loss was shared by Warshauer.* 
However, the result was usually profit resulting from careful 
buying, watching the market, receiving and following advice 
from the Boston wool house of Brown and Adams as well as 
from Hallowell, Jones, and Donald. Profits on wool bought 
and sold, not including wool received as rent from partidarios 
amounted to $25,000 in 1906 on wools of the previous year, 
$46,000 on 1908 wools, and slightly over $12,000 on 1911 
wools.*? 

Wool purchases were generally financed by receiving ad- 
vances from the eastern wool dealers on clips yet to be shorn. 
Normally the loan was conditioned on the wool being con- 
signed or sold to them,®* and a great deal of the Bond fi- 
nancing was handled in just this way, Bond in turn advancing 
money to the local growers on the same basis. 

For many years the Bonds dealt almost exclusively with 
the Boston wool house of Brown and Adams, operating gen- 
erally in three modes. First, Bond might buy wool for his own 
account (of course, with the arrangement that any profit 
would be shared with his partner) and sell to Boston at a 
profit. Secondly, the wool might be sold through the Boston 
market, the wool house acting only as a commission merchant 
on a particular lot of wool. Thirdly, the wool might be pur- 
chased originally with the partial or even complete financial 
support of the Boston wool house.** Western banks frequently 
charged rates of interest up to 8 per cent, particularly on 
livestock, and Bond reported a $65,000 advance at 9 per cent 
from Clay, Robinson Company on one occasion.®® Brown and 
Adams, however, could secure Boston money at a consider- 
ably less rate and then in turn loan it to Frank Bond for 6 
per cent in order to help support New Mexico wool growers.*® 
Brown and Adams handled from one to three million pounds 


. Ibid., August 1, 1903. 
2. Records, loc. cit. 
53. Wentworth, op. cit., p. 434. 
. Interview with G. A. Anderson. 
. Letter Book No. 57, February 8, 1915, p. 13. 
56. Interview with G. A. Anderson. 
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of wool per year for Bond, the specific agreement varying 
from year to year and even from lot to lot. Other individual 
arrangements frequently existed whereby the Boston houses 
would provide support to the western wool buyers, particu- 
larly in an uncertain market. The western buyers, as the 
Bonds, had no direct access to information on the market 
trends and as a result attached themselves firmly to a house 
in which they had a great deal of confidence, then leaned on 
them for advice.*? This advice was usually forthcoming in the 
form of long dispatches by Western Union in code or by 
letter, outlining the condition of the London, Australian, and 
other foreign markets, the effect of foreign wools, the latest 
tariff information, manufacturer’s problems, the domestic 
market in wools, and the condition of wool clips in other parts 
of the country.®® These reports were usually frank, open, and 
honest, and then when western buyers felt jittery beyond the 
threshold of being willing to extend themselves, it sometimes 
became necessary for the eastern wool merchant to shore up 
confidence either by allowing the western buyer to purchase 
wools in the name of the eastern dealer or perhaps by enter- 
ing into a guarantee arrangement to protect him against loss. 
Bond usually preferred to stand on his own two feet and take 
the larger profits (and losses) associated with the larger risk, 
but upon occasion would work out and enter into a guarantee. 
In February, 1915, he had such an agreement whereby Brown 
and Adams guaranteed him cost on wools he purchased. They 
then gave him the first cent of profit, provided there was a 
profit, and then took the next half cent for themselves. Bond 
was to receive the remainder, if any.*® 

In addition to the commission merchants through whom 
Bond marketed his wool, there were straight brokerage firms. 
Such a firm was Salter Brothers and Company of Boston who 
specialized in territorial wools. When wool was shipped to 


57. The story is told about one visit that George and Frank Bond made to Boston 
for such a conference with Brown and Adams. The-visjt was made with elaborate pre- 
cautions against the possibility of anyone knowing that the Bonds were even in town. 
The Bonds registered at an obscure hotel under an assumed name, and a carriage was 
sent to pick them up and whisk them off to Adams’ private yacht aboard which the 
meeting was held at sea. Interview with G. A. Anderson. 

58. Letter Book No. 55, October 16, 1914, p. 582; ibid., October 13, 1914, p. 585. 

59. Letter Book No. 57, February 8, 1915, p. 12. 
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them it was examined jointly by representatives of Salter 
Brothers and the People’s National Bank, and a value was 
assigned to it. The wool was then sold without reference to 
the shipper, and the broker collected his fee. Salter Brothers 
did not buy wool, and they did not guarantee sales; if they 
sold to irresponsible parties the shipper bore the loss. Al- 
though this type of brokerage firm was reputed to have han- 
dled about 80 per cent of the Arizona wools in 1913 and was 
becoming stronger every year, Frank Bond very rarely sold 
any wool through brokers. He did feel, however, that they 
had one big advantage in that they always tried to sell the 
wool—unlike the commission houses who, Bond suspected, 
frequently sold their own wool at the long prices and held 
back the consigned wools.” 

As pointed out, the Bonds dealt almost exclusively through 
Brown and Adams in earlier years, but as another Boston 
house, Hallowell, Jones, and Donald, put their representa- 
tives out into the northern New Mexico territory in 1915 and 
to some extent at least began tc offer Frank Bond direct com- 
petitive opposition, it became necessary to shift some of his 
business in their direction. The threat which Hallowell, Jones, 
and Donald posed to Frank Bond was a real one. Frank Bond 
had reports in 1915 that they were beginning to bypass him 
entirely and were accepting consignments of wool directly 
from the growers.*' Bond became alarmed and arranged to 
meet Marston, their representative, in Albuquerque in June.® 
Marston tried to have Bond swing some of his wool business 
away from Brown and Adams, pointing out that if Hallowell, 
Jones, and: Donald continued to be frozen out, they would take 
more and more wools on consignment directly from the 
growers. Bond was quick to see the threat this could pose 
to his whole wool operation, for certainly if the Boston wool 
houses moved too far in this direction, Bond, whose outside 
wool activities were highly speculative, would be completely 
bypassed. This possibility had two important effects. First, 
Bond discontinued the practice of taking wool from the 


60. Letter Book No. 51, February 21, 1914, p. 251. 
61. Letter Book No. 58, June 28, 1915, p. 662. 

62. Ibid., June 21, 1915, p. 578. 

63. Ibid., June 27, 1915, p. 632. 
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growers on consignment. Although it was a safer operation, 
he knew that if all his customers consigned wool to him it 
would only be a few years until they would all be consigning 
their wool directly to Boston and achieving a price advantage 
of about one cent, which represented Bond’s then profit. It 
therefore seemed the wisest course to take no wool on con- 
signment but rather to buy the wool directly from his cus- 
tomers and assume the risks himself. The second effect was 
to generate what developed to be a general shift away from 
Brown and Adams, who by this time were mainly handling 
foreign wools, and to direct more and more business toward 
Hallowell, Jones, and Donald who dealt mostly in domestics.© 
Actually, this movement had already begun in Albuquerque 
where the Bond-Connell Sheep and Wool Company was by 
this time working with Hallowell, Jones, and Donald—much 
to the chagrin of Brown and Adams. 

Prior to this time (1913) none of the Bond associates had 
placed any business whatsoever with Hallowell, Jones, and 
Donald. Indeed, except for one clip sold for Solomon Luna 
and one for the Rio Grande Woolen Mills Company in Albu- 
querque in 1904, Hallowell, Jones, and Donald had done no 
business at all in New Mexico since the turn of the century.® 
However, the Las Vegas firm of Gross-Blackwell and Com- 
pany had dealt moderately with them as early as 1885.®° 

One cannot help but wonder whether or not Frank Bond 
would have shifted his business policy with respect to wool 
consignments or whether he would have begun dealing with 
another wool house after such a long association with Brown 
and Adams had he but known that Hallowell, Jones, and 
Donald actually had no business at all in New Mexico except 
with Bond and his associates. Of course, he certainly knew 
that Edward Sargent was marketing his wool through them, 
but other than that, the only other customer Marston had 


64. Ibid., June 14, 1915, p. 525. 

65. Ibid., June 28, 1915, p. 622. 

66. Ibid., June 30, 1915, p. 669. 

67. Sales Ledger of Hallowell & Donald Co. in the Hallowell, Jones, & Donald Col- 
lection (Harvard University Library, Boston). Cited hereafter as H. J. & D. Papers. 

68. Ibid. Originally Hallowell & Colburne, the firm name was changed to Hallowell 
& Donald about 1890. The present name of Hallowell, Jones, & Donald came into 
existence about 1906. 
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been able to set up in the area at all was, coincidentally 
enough, W. B. Bond in Durango, Colorado, from whom they 
received about 4,000 pounds of wool in 1915. 

However, a definite shift did occur, and Table 16 reveals 
the increase in business which developed with Hallowell, 
Jones, and Donald during the last three years prior to the 
close of 1915. 

Bond’s new Boston connection seems to have been satis- 
factory, for the trend continued and Marston, in turn, re- 


TABLE 16 


POUNDS OF WOOL SOLD BY HALLOWELL, JONES, & 
DONALD FOR NEW MEXICO ACCOUNTS IN SELECTED 
YEARS2 


Customer 1913 1914 1915 
Frank Bond 160,991 55,004 22,912 
Bond-McCarthy 90,487 166,537 134,364 
Bond & Warshauer 33,283 73,928 0 
Bond & Edward Sargent 52,251 0 266,326 
Edward Sargent 299,247 397,837 99,992 
Bond & Nohl 42,609 
Bond & Dillon 90,799 
Bond & Wiest 28,671 
G. W. Bond & Bro. Merc. 65,127 
Bond-Connell 294,954 

Total 636,25 693,306 1,045,754 


a. Consignment Ledgers, 1913, 1914, 1915, H. J. & D. Papers, loc. cit. 


ciprocated the favor. On one occasion he warned Bond that 
the Charles Ilfeld Company was preparing “to give us some 
trouble in wool.” He also strongly advised Bond to buy un- 
improved Navajo wools,” and as a result Frank Bond and 
Edward Sargent made a special trip into the Navajo country 
around Farmington to look at the native wools in that area 
which had heretofore been passed by entirely.7? Bond had 
generally dealt in the finer wools, but now he felt that more 
opportunity lay in the coarser wools,” and as a result further 


69. Consignment Ledger, 1915. H. J. & D. Papers, loc. cit. W. B. Bond appears to 
have been no relation to George and Frank Bond. 

70. Letter Book No. 57, March 24, 1915, p. 449. 

71. Letter Book No. 56, January 20, 1915, p. 558. 

72. Ibid., February 6, 1915, p. 645. 

73. Ibid., ca. January, 1915. 
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movement into the undeveloped wool market in the Navajo 
country to the west began. 

The year 1915, the last in the period under study, was a 
year of short supply and high prices in the wool market, lead- 
ing to several unpleasant surprises for Frank Bond, and some 
embarrassment. In order to increase the weight of their wool, 
a number of growers resorted to various schemes. Several 
put quantities of sand in their wool clips, some shipped their 
wool weighted down with water," and one enterprising gen- 
tleman, Don Epimenio Trujillo, even sprinkled salt all 
through his wool, a new one on even an old timer like Frank 
Bond.” 

It can now readily be seen that in essence Frank Bond 
continued the business after 1911 much in the same way as it 
had- been operated since 1883, making those adjustments 
necessary to provide facilities and an organizational struc- 
ture to exploit opportunities as they arose. George Bond had 
left Espanola; the merchandise activity there was being 
operated by a separate corporation, but certainly no less un- 
der Bond supervision ; and other branch stores and businesses 
were similarly active, experiencing varying degrees of suc- 
cess. In consequence, Frank Bond’s interests had become so 
broad, both in diversification of effort and in geographical 
distribution, that it would be awkward to pursue an examina- 
tion of the Bond system in pure chronological sequence. 

In order, then, to view the other events that were taking 
place within the system, both in Espanola and elsewhere, and 
in order to observe at closer range the success or failure of 
each of Frank Bond’s numerous undertakings during these 
years of expansion, time must in a sense be rolled back again 
and again to the beginning. 


(To be continued) 


74. Letter Book No. 59, August 10, 1915, p. 365. 
75. Ibid., July 9, 1915, p. 90. 





WEST OF THE PECOS 
By E. L. STEVE STEPHENS 


(Continued) 


We had a few young unbroke ponies on the ranch. I said 
Poncho, we are going to get them young ponies this morning. 
Poncho said what are we going to do with them? We are 
going to break two apiece and feed them the rest of the win- 
ter. We penned them and picked out four. They was a little 
salty. I roped them and we put hackamore on them. The next 
morning Poncho said, Mr. Steve, can I saddle one up? We 
saddle one and I eared him down and Poncho crawled on him. 
We had a wild west show that day. The next day it was snow- 
ing. Didn’t fool with them. We was working on the corral. 
Poncho said Mr. Steve, I love my girl. If I married her would 
you let me bring her to the ranch? She could cook for us. 
I said Poncho, I will think about that. I knew it wouldn’t 
do to bring her to this ranch. Too many Indians and cattle 
rustlers. You can’t tell when some of them would come by. 
That would cause trouble. 

Boys keep down trouble if you can, but don’t run. These 
days if you run you might get killed. It has been a week since 
Poncho asked me about marrying and bringing his wife to 
the ranch. One morning we were drinking coffee and eating 
breakfast. I told Poncho in a day or two we would go over and 
see your mom and dad and you can see your girl and maybe 
I can find me a girl. I let it go at that. I hadn’t never seen his 
folks. Poncho and I went over on Saturday and come back 
Sunday evening. We rode up in the evening. His Mom met 
us at the yard gate. Poncho said this is Mr. Steve, Mom. 
Before we went in I saw a girl or two in the house. The lady 
said us go in. We will have some coffee. I think the girls have 
a cake baked. Going to have a party tonight. We set down. 
His mother poured us some coffee. Soon his two sisters come. 
One was a good looker and the other one was on the fat type. 
About that time his dad come in. He was a nice looking man. 
Was long supper was ready. We all set down at the tabel. 
The old man turned thanks. He carried me to the lot to show 
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me his fat calves and hogs. He was fixing to butcher. While 
we were gone to the lot all got ready to go to the party. 

Was several families lived in the small valley. Was about 
a half mile where the party was. Poncho’s girl and her brother 
come in. Poncho’s dad hooked some ponies to the buchboard 
and we all climbed in and went to the party. I could tell which 
one of these girls was this boy girl friend. I said to myself 
I can tell when we get to the party. The party was very nice. 
The girls and boys played and sung and we danced some. We 
made back to Poncho’s folks’ house. Poncho went home with 
his girl. Poncho sisters sung and played the guitar. Poncho 
had a very nice room. The girls went and got the bed ready 
for me. I told Poncho’s dad I wanted to talk to him. 

I told him about Poncho wanting to get married and bring 
his wife to the ranch. I told his dad was too many Indians and 
cattle rustlers for him to bring her to the ranch and leave her 
all day by herself. The next morning Poncho and his girl 
come over. His dad and myself told Poncho and his girl we 
wanted to talk to them. We talked it all over. Something 
might happen to her. Poncho and his girl decided to wait a 
while and he would work for me. 

We got ready to go back to the ranch. Poncho’s mom 
and father said you boys come back to the wedding and sup- 
per. I said we will if we can. We made it in about sundown. 
Some one had been there and eat and left a pony but never 
taken a pony in its place. The next day Poncho and myself 
got up our broncs and rode them againe. Poncho saddled up 
one and I was earing him down so Poncho could get on him. 
He was trying to buck and stomp my foot. I told Poncho he 
would have to ride them all for I couldn’t get on them. I was 
crippled a few days. 

In a few days Poncho and myself went over to see the 
Indians. We had a watering place clost by the reservation. 
The Indian chief seen us and come over where we was. I saw 
him coming. I got off my pony and when he rode up he got 
off his pony and we shook hands and he patted me on the 
head. That’s the way of showing friendship. We talked a 
while. He wanted us to go home with him. I said we haven’t 
got time today. Are you out of beef? He said I will see you 
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poak timper [poco tiempo]. That means I will see you soon. 
On our way back to the ranch we run across a cow and a fat 
calf. We carried them to the ranch and put them in a trap 
for I knew he would be over in a few days. 

The chief come and three Indians. We butchered the calf. 
He patted me on the head. That thanks. He said for us to come 
over. They are going to have a war dance. I said if we can 
we will be there. You have to make friends with them if you 
stay in business. Winter are here and getting cold and snow. 
Poncho got sick on me and I carried him home to his mom 
and dad so they could doctor him up and so he could see his 
girl. I stayed all night. I went back early the next morning. 
Finishéd my work putting brush in the narrow canyons to 
keep the cattle from getting on the mountain top. The 
weather cleared up the sun was shining. 

One morning I rode up the canyon to see some of the 
cattle to see how they was doing. I saw some cows running. 
I topped a ridge and I pulled out my field glasses and seen two 
men driving some cows and calves the direction they was 
going. Wasn’t but one place they could get up. I rode around 
there were they would come out. They drove the cows and 
calves up to that place. I watched them a while. They started 
up the trail. I started down. I said Excuse me. I didn’t see 
you all. Are you all gathering some cattle? Yes we are gath- 
ering some strays. I said some in this bunch are not strays. 
One said we will look through them. I cut out what belonged 
to this outfit I worked for. One said do you work for this out- 
fit we » ce in. I said yes. I had them where the wool was short. 
I knew they was cattle rustlers. 

I had seen them before in Belen Jarales in a liquor and 
gambling house and girls in the back of that house. Was a 
big gang fight. Was several hurt and one killed. It started at 
the dice table. Was a pimp running the dice table. They 
taken the cows on over the mountain. I kept my eye on them. 
It was getting late in the evening. All the cow camps we 
tried to get in before dark and the big part of the time we 
would have any lights. If we had any light it was very dim. 
In a few days after that the same two men rode up after dark. 
Said to me, Have you got any meat. I said, yes, hanging on 
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the side of the house. One got down and got a quarter. The 
other one stayed on his horse with his gun in his hand. You 
haven’t got a chance when the other guy got his gun in his 
hand [in] them days for they won’t let you get too close to 
him. They rode off. I was lucky they didn’t take two fresh 
horses. I had one pony they could taken. 

About six months ago was a tough looker come by and 
left this pony. He said I will get him sometime. He didn’t stay 
but a few minutes. I don’t think he could ride him. One day 
I thought I would ride him. I saddled him up. He was nice 
and fat. I crawled on him. He done everything but shimmy. 
He sure could buck. I sure was glad to get my saddle off him 
he was as bad as I ever tried to ride. About that time Poncho’s 
dad rode up. He said Mr. Steve what are you been doing? I 
have been riding this old pony. He said don’t you ride that 
old pony no more here by yourself any more. 

I asked him how was Poncho. He is about well. I come 
over to help you catch up with your work. It not but three 
days until Thanksgiving so you can go over to the wedding 
and the dance Thanksgiving morning. I got up with my work. 
The old man and I left for his home. He lived in a nice valley. 
Was about a hundred Mexican families lived in the valley. We 
was about half way a bobcat jumped out of a tree and scared 
our ponies and the old man’s pony started to run into a brush 
tree and bruised him up some. About that time my old pony 
begin to buck. I pulled him up and went back where he was. 
His face was bleeding. I cleaned his face off and we went on. 

The next morning the old man was bunged up. Couldn’t 
walk much. I said Pop are you going to the party. Yes, Steve, 
I will be all right. We begin to get ready for the blow out. 
By this time was several boys and girls had dropped in. The 
wedding and supper and dance was a big thing. It was worth 
going to. The music started. The boys begin to get their girls. 
I went over and got Poncho’s sister and we danced that set. 
Poncho said Mr. Steve dance with my girl the next set while 
Iam gone to see mother. We danced that set. I went over 
where Poncho’s sister was and sat down by her. I saw a Mexi- 
can boy watching us. I asked her was that boy her boy friend. 
She said I never seen him before. He don’t live in the valley. 
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We danced a couple of sets then we went and got some coffee 
and this boy come in there. You couldn’t blame him for she 
was a swell looking girl. I had my pigging string on her. 

The music started. We was going to dance. This old boy 
said we are going to dance this set. She said not this one and 
we went to dancing. While we was dancing I told her if you 
want to you dance with him. I was watching him all the time. 
This boy and his Buddy bunched up talking. I figured they 
was framing up on someone. I went and got my popgun and 
buckled it on. I danced with Poncho’s girl and Poncho danced 
with his sis. The priest called everybody to come in the dining 
room for the wedding and supper. The priest married them 
and we all followed the married couple in to supper. We all 
gathered around the table. The priest turned thanks. The 
couple cut the cake and the priest called on two boys and two 
girls to sing a song and we all eat supper. 

After we ate Poncho and his girl and we and my girl went 
and got us some coffee. The music started. We went in and 
started dancing. This boy come up to us. Said to my girl, you 
are going to dance with me or nobody. We stopped dancing. 
I said to him, What do you mean? I mean that he said by 
that time he had the girl by the arm. I shoved him back. He 
started to his pocket. I cold cock him. One of the others started 
to hit me and the girl run in front of him. About that time 
I turned around. He struck at me and I peck him one in the 
head and another one started in. Poncho taken care of him. 
About then the law come in and carried all four of the boys 
off. They had one drink too many. 

The party went on very nice. It was a swell supper. Up in 
the day Poncho went with me back to the ranch. We got up 
our broncs to ride them some more. Haven’t been rode since 
Poncho got sick. We was out of beef. One day I said to Poncho, 
we are going to see if we can find us a fat calf. Or a deer. We 
rode up on the mountain. Never found anything. Started 
down the mountain. In the valley jumped a cow and calf. 
Was carrying them into the ranch. They started to running 
to get away. I spurred up to head them. My pony hit some 
slick rocks, slipped and fell and broke a finger for me. Poncho 
come back where I was. We lost the cow and calf. We headed 
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for the ranch. By that time my finger sure was hurting. 
Poncho said Mr. Steve, I can fix up your finger. We made it 
in. Poncho whittled out two splints and tore up a rag and put 
them splints on my finger and wrapped the strings around my 
finger and poured coal oil on it. Wasn’t long it was well. We 
had fat bacon to cook in beans. Poncho said I guess we can 
eat bacon. I said yes, we will make another stab one of these 
days. So we did. 

One morning I told Poncho we will go up on Bear Canyon, 
not too far away. We saw several does. I said to Poncho, you 
see that young buck? You take the first shot at him. So he 
did. He killed the deer. How are we going to get him in? 
We had to blindfold that old pony I was riding so we could 
tie the deer on the back of my saddle. We carried him in. We 
had a good supper before dark. 

Spring of 1915. I sent Poncho to town to get chuck for the 
cow work. While he was gone to town I went over to the 
reservation to get the chief to come and bring some men to 
help me brand the calves. Poncho come in and two cowpunch- 
ers and brought me word from my boss at Saint Louis. If he 
didn’t get there for the work for me to hold the steers year- 
lings. In a few days we went to work. Poncho’s father come 
over and helped us. The chief and his men brought their pack 
ponies and they set up their teepees. They would eat with us. 
I killed a beef. They broiled their meat on a camp fire. They 
was good hands. Poncho’s father said I want to cook for us. 
I told him all right. He was a good cook. We finished work. 
I gave the chief a big fat cow for their help. 

We had been through work 2 or 3 days when the big boss 
from St. Louis got out to the ranch. He said, Steve I have 
sold the steers. Steve, I want you to deliver to Romero. He 
will take the steers there. We made it very well and we turned 
the steers over to the man [who] bought them. I told the boys 
we will stay here three days and we can go to town and see 
the sights. So we all went to town. We all got hair cuts and 
shaved and cleaned up. But some the boys had to go and get 
them a drink of pep up. I had two Cafioncito Indian boys with 
the outfit. The cook and two other men was bad to gamble. 
We was in one of the saloons and was a gambling and red- 
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light house. All got in a gang fight over a dice and poker 
game. Was crooks running the poker and dice tables. It was a 
little rough. Several got hurt. 

The last night we was in town we went over to an old 
gal’s place. Wasn’t a saloon in it, but you could get anything 
you wanted to drink. The bell hop would go and get it for 
you. We went in there to dance and have a good time. Was 
several girls in there. Poncho found him a blond. He danced 
with her. He bought her a drink. She said boy friend come 
and go with me. I have got something good to drink in my 
room. Poncho went with her. Wasn’t long till I heard a ter- 
rible racket in that room. I rushed in there. Was a pimp in 
there, too. Poncho was fighting both. I pecked him on the 
bean and grabbed the gal and shook her. She scratched me 
in the face. I said gal you better settle down. You might get 
the water slapped out of you. They had got all of Poncho’s 
money. I told that guy to get up but he didn’t. I said to that 
gal to get that boy’s money. About that time the other boy 
was in there. In the ruckus they tore Poncho’s pants in two. 
One of the boys went and got him another pair. We never seen 
that girl and that guy any more. Poncho got his money. 

We left there about midnight. Went to look for the cook 
and two others. They stopped at a gambling den but we didn’t 
find them. One of the boys said maybe they went to the chuck 
wagon. But they wasn’t there. I figured if they was in jail 
they would be in after a while. This was the second night. 
The next morning we found them in jail. They was bunged 
up pretty bad. I said Boys, where have you all been. Up there 
in that joint. We had a free for all up there. What was the 
trouble? Over a dice and card game. 

We got them out. We all went to the chuck wagon. I said 
to the boys, we have got one more night to stay here. If you 
boys want to stay or go. So we stayed one more night. Well, 
everything went off very nice. Danced and had a good time. 
Nobody got in jail. We left for the ranch. We was four days 
getting in. All the cowboys let out but Poncho and myself. It 
was fall and getting cold. Poncho and myself had lots work 
to do for the winter before it got too cold. 

We was out of fresh meat. I told Poncho we had to go 
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hunting and get us one fresh meat for the winter. One morn- 
ing we rode up on the mountain to see if we could find a young 
buck. We didn’t see nothing but an old buck [,] on our way 
back I killed a turkey. I said Poncho we will have baked 
turkey. It sure was fat and good. A few days later we went 
deer hunting again. We found a cow and a fat calf. Drove 
them in and put them in a horse trap. The next morning 
we was going to butcher the calf. So we did. 

Poncho wanted to go and see his mom and dad and see 
his girl one morning. { told Poncho to catch him two ponies 
and bring one up to the’ ouse. I told him he could go home for 
three or four days. We put a quarter of a beef on this pony 
he led up to the house. Poncho said, Steve are you going with 
me. I said no I can’t go this time. 

I got the wagon ready for when Poncho got back. I sent 
him to town after chuck and pony feed. He was gone six days. 
While Poncho was gone to town I rode up to Bear Canyon 
to see how everything was doing. Had some cattle up there. 
It wasn’t much out of my way. I went by to see my Indian 
friends. They was on the war path. The chief met me and 
told me some one had killed one of his boys. He was gone two 
days before they found him. The chief carried me where they 
buried him. I knew their signs. I got off my horse and made 
this sign X on the grave. The chief patted me on the back 
and hugged me and said Thank God my Friend. It pays to be 
a friend. I didn’t stay long. Chief said I will see you soon. So 
I left for the ranch on my way back someone taken a pot shot 
at me. I stopped and turned my pony around but never did 
see any one. I went on to the ranch. In a little while Poncho 
drove in with the wagon. We unloaded the chuck and horse 
feed and cooked supper. 

I sent Poncho after a hank of mohair to make me a girth. 
After supper we was making me a girth. The fire was getting 
low. Poncho went out side to get some wood to put on the fire. 
Something punched him in the side. Was a tough looking 
man and about that time was another man stepped in the back 
door and told me to set still. They said we are hungry. Poncho 
got up to go in the kitchen. One of them guys said we all go 
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in there. So we did. We had some beans and steak and gravy 
and bread cooked. Poncho put it on the table. Them guys stood 
up and eat with one hand and a gun in the other. After they 
eat we [they] want some meat and the rest of that bread. 
Poncho put it in a sack. No, put it on the table. One picked up 
the sack to go out the door. One said to Poncho and myself. 
You all stand there till we get gone. So we did. You can’t do 
anything when two men got a gun on you, I told Poncho. 

Poncho was a little nervous. He liked to got us in treuble. 
We was too far from our guns and them guys to start any- 
thing. I gave Poncho a look and he colled off. I thought maybe 
would get the drop on them pretty soon. They left. I told 
Poncho when anyone had the drop on you don’t make a mis- 
take. Keep his head. If he didn’t he might get killed. 

Spring of 1916 was here. I and Poncho had lots of work 
to do getting ready for the spring work. Marking and brand- 
ing and the boss notified me to hold the steer yearlings. He 
had them sold. I sent Poncho to town to get chuck for the cow 
work and pick up 3 or 4 cow boys. Poncho was gone six days. 
He come in and brought back four cowboys. I sent Poncho 
to get his father to cook for us. I told Poncho he could stay 
two days and see his girl. Poncho come back the second day 
and his father come back with him to cook for us. In about 
three weeks we got the steers together and started to Laguna 
where we were to deliver the steers. Well we made it without 
much trouble. My boss and the man [who] bought the steers 
was there waiting for us to arrive. The next day we loaded 
them out. 

My boss had told me this man would buy the ranch and 
cattle and he was going back with us and look it over. It was 
a good outfit he was there four days and he bought the ranch 
and cattle. The last day he was there he asked me if I would 
work for him. It was late in the fall. I told him I would stay 
on until the first of April. Some time in April Mr. Brown come 
out from Kansas City and a man come with him to run the 
ranch. I showed him around a few days. I told Brown I am 
leaving in a day or so. He wanted me to stay on. I think it 
best for me to move on. I asked Poncho did he want to work 
on. I will for a little while. 
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The morning of the fourth day I saddled one pony and 
packed the other one, arid headed east and rode in to Los 
Lunas and put my ponies in an stage coach yard and walked 
up in town. It was a raw hide town and dropped in a cafe 
for a cup of coftee. It was a tough looking joint. So I stayed 
and set down on the end of the bench next to the door. The 
gal come over. I said a cup of coffee please. Was several guys 
setting around in there. Some coffee some whiskey. Didn’t 
know any one in there. I drink my coffee and walked out. I 
walked on up the street and come upon a barber shop. Bad 
nights. I left out of there and went down the street. Was a 
cafe and whiskey joint stayed open all night and a bunch of 
gals in the back of this joint. So I dropped in there to get me 
a cup of coffee and a bite to eat. Was a big bunch of miners 
in there playing all kinds of games. 

By this time it was getting late in the night. Some had left 
but still was a bunch in there. I thought I would go back where 
the girls were and dance a while so I did. I wasn’t back there 
long until there was a free for all fight started. In the saloon 
over a dice game. All the lights was shot out. Some one got 
all the money was in the joint and was several thousand dol- 
lars taken that night. When every thing settled down I went 
to the hotel and went to bed. The next morning I went down 
by the joint and they was cleaning up the place. Didn’t go in. 
I was going to get me a cup of coffee. I went down to the other 
cafe and went in. The girl brought me some coffee. I told her 
I wanted a steak. She went back and told the cook to fry a 
steak. By that time I had drunk that cup. I said to her an- 
other cup, please. She brought me some coffee. I said to her, 
What happened to that cafe up the street? She said they had 
a gang fight up there and it was robbed. I never said anything 
about me seeing it. I asked her was she there. She said I left 
there before it started. 

I went down to see about my ponies. The man was taking 
care of the yard had fed my ponies. He asked me do you want 
to work? If it suits me I would. Well, was a man come in on 
the stage I know. He is a square shooter. He went to the hotel. 
You can find him up there. I went up to the hotel and walked 
in and looked around but didn’t see anyone that suited me. 
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They was some books. I picked one and set down lestening 
to them others talk. I never said anything to them guys and 
they didn’t to me. 

I wasn’t in the hotel long when he come in the lobby. He 
spoke and I did. He began to talk to me. I said yes or no. He 
said to me us go and have a cup of coffee. So we was walking 
down the street past a saloon. He said to me would you like 
a drink. No thank you, I don’t drink. So we went to the cafe 
and had coffee. So set there drinking coffee and talking. 

Pretty soon the man run the stage coach yard come in. 
I hadn’t told this man I was looking for him. I hadn’t asked 
him his name and hadn’t told him my name. We all drink 
coffee. This man came in called him Mr. Bass and he turned 
to me. What are your name. I said Steve. He said to me, do 
you want a job? I said maybe if it suits me. He said I need a 
good man. Well that let me out. Wasn’t no more said then. 
We got up and went out the door. I said Mr. Bass I am going 
to the yard to see about my ponies. Do you want to go along. 
He said yes, I don’t mind. So we walked down. We stopped 
and talked to the yard man after a bit I went to see about my 
ponies. So they come down where I was. He said, Steve, you 
got two good ponies. He said I have got , »0d ponies on the 
ranch. I never said anything. So we walked back to the barn. 
Mr. Bass said us go and eat dinner. Mr. Bass and myself 
went to the hotel. He said I am going to my room and rest a 
while so he did. 

I fooled around town and I walked down to the barn and 
yard to feed my ponies. I figured on leaving in a couple or 
three days. When I reached the yard Mr. Jones said, Steve, 
I have fed your ponies. He asked me are you going to work 
for Mr. Bass? I said no, I haven’t hired out to him. However, 
he talked to me some wanting me to work for him. I asked 
this man Jones where are Bass’ ranch. He said east of here 
about 75 miles. I asked Jones was he any kind [kin] to Frank 
Bass. He said yes, a nephew. I said he looks like Frank Bass. 

I started back to the hotel and met Bass. I said to him are 
you about ready to eat supper? So we went and eat. While we 
were eating one of Bass’ friends came in. Bass said sit down 
and have supper with us. Bass asked him when did he get in. 
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Just come in on the stage. We finished eating supper and we 
went to the hotel. They done the talking and I done the lis- 
tening and I never did see this man before, but he said he 
seen me in Trinidad, Colorado, in 1906, when I rode against 
Goldy Smith in a bronc riding contest. Well, I did, I said. 

I told Bass I was going to leave town tomorrow. Are you 
going to work for me? Where are your ranch. He told me 
about 75 miles east of here. Have you got a boss out on your 
ranch and how many cowboys working for you now? And 
he told me his boss got hurt and was not able to work and 
maybe never live. What is your offer for me to work for you. 
Good wages. I want you to run the ranch. I will go to the 
ranch, Bass said. I will meet you there at the ranch. I told 
Bass I would look everything over then I would tell him when 
he got there. 

The next morning I pulled out. I figured it would take me 
5 or 6 days to reach the ranch if I had good luck. I had to go 
through the Isleta Indian Reservation. It too far out of m: 
way to go around. I figured I could go through for I knew the 
chief of the tribe. I made it all right and came up on a camp 
in a canyon. It was getting late in the evening. I said to my- 
self I will stay there tonight. I didn’t know if anyone stayed 
there or not so I rode up to the half dugout and a rawhide 
shack and some lots. When I rode up was a hard looking man 
come out of the rawhide shack. He had two guns on but I was 
used to that. He had long beard on his face. He told me to 
get off. Coming out where I was he said unsaddle and unpack 
your ponies, so I did. My ponies feet was getting tender 
coming over them volcano mountains. 

We went to the dugout and shack. It didn’t take me long 
to figure out what kind of a joint it was. I kept my eye on him. 
He fixed supper and we eat. I knew some more stayed here 
for they was some extra bedrolls there. He never said and 
I never asked him. I brought my bedroll in and we went to 
bed. Didn’t sleep much. We got up early next morning. Wasn’t 
long after sunup was two men rode up and unsaddled and 
had some saddle bags on his arm. I stayed there that day. The 
ring leader rode off. Was gone for a while and came back. I 
overheard the one was here when I came ask the one come in 
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how are everything? Made a good haul. Them two guys come 
in I knew them for they was in that saloon and gambling 
joint when the lights was shot out and robbed 

Along in the evening one said us go to the lot. I want to 
tighten the shoes on my pony. So we all went down and he 
tightened the shoes on his pony. One said to the other, you 
beat me shooting the other day. I will try you again. I hadn’t 
said anything. They had shot several times. One said to me, 
Don’t you want to try your hand? They was shooting at a 
small can. One had the same kind of gun I had. I might a time 
or two. I taken that gun and shot over the can and another 
shot and I shot twice and hit the can both times. I figured 
they was trying me out. That night we all were getting ready 
to go to bed. I unrolled my bed close to the door and lay down. 
Long after while they thought I was asleep. They didn’t know 
me. I lay there and overheard them talking about the raid 
the night before and they planned how they were going to 
raid a big joint in Tome where lots of minors [miners] go to 
puck their money off and see girls. 

The next morning I told them guys I was going to leave. 
The ring leader said stay with us. In a few days we will go 
to town and see what we can find. See the gals anyway. I 
said I better go on and find me a job. I am about broke. He 
came up to me where I was packing my pony. You are a good 
shot. You would be broke. Here are $20.00. He had a sack 
full. I thank him for the $20.00 he gave me and I rode off. 
I finally reached the Bass ranch. 

I rode up and got off at the bunk house and wrapped my 
bridle reins around a hitching pole and a cowboy stepped 
out the door. Come in. I just made coffee. That sounds good 
to me, I said. Are you the only one here? He said there was 
two more around here some where. When have the big boss 
been out? He said I haven’t been out here but five weeks but 
I think Mr. Bass will be out in a few days. He is the man 
owns this ranch. Well, them two other cowboys came up. 

I hadn’t never seen any of these boys. They wasn’t very 
friendly, but that didn’t worry me any. I asked who is the 
foreman? One of these guys said he is not here. Why, you 
want to work? I said maybe. If you don’t care I will hang 
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around a few days and let my ponies rest. He never said a 
word. He was a smart guy. I didn’t like him at all. We will 
cook supper and you wash the dishes. Where I come from 
every one washed his own plate. I could say much, but knew 
if I stayed here I would give him a hard time. They cooked 
and I washed the dishes and the boy was there when I rode 
up dried them. The next morning I got up early. I drank 
coffee. That was all. The rest eat. 1 washed my cup and put 
it up. We all went to the corral. One of these other boys said 
to me, are you going with us today? I said have you all got 
an extra pony. Yes, you can ride one of the foreman’s ponies. 
He’s not here. This smart guy never said anything but he 
didn’t like it. 

I saddled this pony up and the rest got saddled and this 
smart alec got on his pony. I buckled my gun on and stepped 
on this pony. I didn’t want the bob cats to take me in. We was 
gone most of the day. When we got back to the ranch we 
unsaddled and went to the house. I unbuckled my gun and put 
it in my bedroll. I was there three days before Mr. Bass came 
in, And this smart guy was swelled up all the time. The morn- 
ing after Bass came in he told them cowboys to get the wagon 
ready. Was sending it to town to get chuck for fall work. Two 
days later he sent the wagon to town. It taken eight days to 
make the trip. All this time no one asked me my name and 
I didn’t ask them their names. 

The next day after the wagon left for town he told them 
two other cowboys to go and get the saddle ponies in, but 
they didn’t find all of the ponies and the next day Bass told 
to go and get the rest of them that day. I went with Bass. He 
told me he wanted me to get acquainted with the Indian Chief. 
The reservation lay north [?] about ten miles. So we went up 
there that day. So I had seen the chief before then. We visited 
with the chief anwhile. The chief said youall come back to 
see us. We said youall come to see us. And we rode off. 

We went back to the ranch. On the way back Bass asked 
me what I thought about the ranch and working for him. 
Well, you have a good ranch. As far as working for you, I 
don’t think it would pay me to work for you. I will pay you 
good wages. That’s not it. You have one hand here I don’t 
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think I could get along with him. He has been snotty and 
made some slight remarks. I got up to crawl his carcass. 
I had the difference, I said to myself. I would wait until you 
come in. It would look bad on my part for me to jump on one 
of your hands. Haven’t been here but two days. You asked me 
and I told you. I found out he was from Saint Louis. So called 
cowboy and wanted to be a big shot. I told Mr. Bass I would 
like to work for him but I can’t the way everything are for 
me and that joker for I wouldn’t take his slack jaw he got. I 
thanked Mr. Bass for the good job you offered me. 

The next morning I saddled up and pack up my pony and 
pulled out for Encino. That was about a hundred [?] miles 
southeast. The first night I stayed all night with a chuck 
wagon. He was on his way to town to get chuck for the cow 
work. He teld me I could go to work for the Scatter S ranch. 
But I would have had to go back 20 miles the way I come 
from. I didn’t want to do that. The next morning I pulled out. 
Late in the evening I reached Fort Quarai and put up my 
ponies and stayed all night. And the next day I reached the 
old Jim Stinson trail between Mountainair and Willard and 
stayed in Willard that night. 

I travelled down the Jim Stinson Trail. Reached the old 
Stone Fort and stayed there that night. Wasn’t long after I 
got there the stage rolled in. There were three men come in on 
it. The stage stayed overnight there. I learned hearing them 
talk two of them men was going to Encino. There was where 
I was headed for. One said young man, where are you headed 
for? Encino, I said. Did you come in on a stage? No, I said. 
Come in a horseback and a pack pony. And the other man 
was going to Vaughn. They had meals in the Fort so we eat 
supper and breakfast there. After supper we were sitting 
around. One said us have a black jack game. They gathered 
around a table and began to play. One said to me, don’t you 
play? I set down and played afew games with them. I soon 
pulled out and got up from the table. Wasn’t long after I got 
up the man was going to Vaughn he got up. He said to me 
us go and get us some coffee. So we did. 

We was in the kitchen drinking coffee. I knew it was not 
good to ask a man where are he going or what he do. Do 
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you want a job. I said maybe if it suits me. I asked him where 
are your outfit? He told me what he would pay me. I told him 
I was going to stay around Encino two or three days and let 
my ponies rest. He assed me my name. I said Steve. I said 
what are your name? He said Jack Miller. I live in Kansas 
City. I said to Miller if I don’t work for the —S ranch I will 
know in a couple days if I will work for them or not. 

The next day the —S boss was in town. I run across him 
and we had a talk. I soon found out he didn’t pay enough for 
me. I said I will be.seeing you. I went back up in that little 
old rawhide town and seen Miller. I said to him us go and get 
a cup of coffee. I said to Miller, I seen that —S boss. I couldn’t 
do any good with him. In the morning I am leaving for 
Vaughn. Miller said for me to wait for him. He would be there 
in about a week. So I did. 

It was a small village. It wasn’t very far from the Co- 
manche Trail. It was a tough little place. Outlaws, cattle 
rustlers, and miners would come to that rawhide town ebout 
all there was saloons and gambling dens and redlight cribs. 
One large redlight house. The land lady name was Aunt Ethel. 
I never will forget her. She was a mean woman. 

The second night I was there in town the largest saloon 
and a large gambling house there was a large crowd of miners 
and gamblers and pimps most of playing big stakes of money. 
I was close to the door. Against the wall was a tall man with 
a short beard and long mustache come in and stood around 
a little while and walked up to the dice table and begin to 
shoot dice. I watched him a while. He lost a little money on 
the start. I went in where the girls and boys was dancing. 
I was in there I danced with the girls a while. I was in there 
dancing was a man come in. He was drunk. Was a hard look- 
ing old gal went over where he was. She said Honey, us dance. 
He wasn’t as drunk as they thought. Along after while was a 
racket in the room, so he knocked her through the door into 
the dance hall and followed her up there. The landlady taken 
it up. He slapped the water out of her and pulled his gun and 
everybody stood still and he backed out the door. I figured she 
tried to get his money. Everything got quietened down. I 
went back in the saloon. That man had the long mustache he 
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was playing blackjack. He had a big stack of money in front 
of him. I went on to the hotel and went to bed. Everything 
went off very good that night. 

The next morning I went down to the cafe to get a cup of 
coffee. I went in and set down. The girl came over. I told her 
I wanted a cup of coffee. I thought I had seen that gal some 
place. I kept an eye on her. She said do you want some more 
coffee. I said yes, believe I do. She said I have seen you before. 
I was in here last night and at[e] supper. Finished my coffee 
and walked out and went to the hotel where I was staying. 
Two men rode up and got off and tied their horses and come 
in. Told the clerk they wanted to see his register book. They 
looked through it and walked out. I never seen any more of 
them until that night. 

I was killing time that night. I walked in the same saloon 
I was in the night before. Wasn’t in there very long until that 
long mustached man come in. Wasn’t long he went to the 
same dice table he played at before and about that time the 
two guys come in the hotel that morning. I stayed around and 
watched them gamble and pimp take them gold miners’ 
money. Big piles of money on every table. Around midnight 
I went to the hotel and went to bed. Some time after I went 
to bed the saloou and gambling joint was held up and robbed. 

The next morning I went to the cafe to get coffee and a bite 
to eat. I walked in and set down. That gal said she had seen 
me she brought me a cup of coffee. She said the saloon and 
gambling house was held up and robbed last night. I said it 
was. She brought me some more coffee and she set down. She 
asked when are you going back to Blue water. I said some 
time maybe. I said to her what do you know about Bluewater? 
I was in that when you and that Mexican boy got into that 
fight with them pimps and that gal and you slapped the land- 
lady. I think you have got the wrong guy down. Are your 
man here with you, or you got another one? 

The next day Miller come in on the stage coach. I hap- 
pened to be at the barn feeding my ponies when the coach 
come in. I saw Miller when he got off. I walked up. Miller 
said where are you staying. At the hotel? I said yes. We went 
up to the hotel and he got him a room. He said how are ever 
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thing? I said every thing all right. He said this is my home 
town. The man run the hotel said Jack how long are you going 
to be in town? He said two or three days. This man asked 
Miller, How are ever thing in K. C. Cattle are look up in 
price. 

Mr. Miller and myself go to the cafe and we walk in and 
set down about that time a man come in and started a fuss 
with this girl said she had seen me. So Miller told the girl 
to bring us some more coffee. So the girl got to the table with 
the coffee and started to set it down and this man slapped 
her so the hot coffee fell in Miller’s lap. Miller come up with 
a chair and knocked him down. He come out with a gun. I 
kicked it out of his hand. The marshall carried him out. Come 
to find out he was this girl’s man. She left in Bluewater. She 
said that was the first time she had seen him since she hed 
been here. 

The next day Miller and I planned to get ready to leave 
for the SWP ranch. Leave my bedroll at the stage coach barn 
and borrowed a saddle from the man was running the barn. 
So we saddled up my ponies and left for the ranch. It taken 
us three days. Make it to the ranch evening of the third day. 
We rode up to the ranch house and got off. Walked in. Just 
one button there. He was cooking supper. Them other boys be 
in after while. The other two cowboys come in and we eat 
supper. 


(To be continued) 


The correspondence in the Notes and Documents was submitted for 
publication by Allen Woodrow Jones, 3804-D Meadowview, Montgomery, 
Alabama. The originals are in the Alabama State Department of Ar- 
chives and History, Montgomery. 





Notes and Documents 


Rancho Del Ojitor 
Estado De Sonora, Mexico 
August 25th, 1889 


E. Ben. George, Esq., 
Hilton, New Mexico 


Dear Friend, 

Thinking that another letter from the land of the Montezumas 
might interest you, I will proceed to give you a few more dots from 
this wonderful country. We are now in the heart of the Sierra Madres, 
whose lofty peaks tower to an altitude of 11,000 feet above the Pacific 
Ocean. Snow capped peaks are plainly visible from where I write. And 
strange as it may seem I can look with the aid of a field glass and see 
the valley of the Yapuie river where may be found bananas and other 
tropical fruits. What a contrast! Snow on one side and tropical fruits 
on the other. 

Rancho del Ojitor, (Little Springs Ranch,) is an extensive cattle 
ranch owned and operated by a Scotch company. Here were the first 
English speaking people we met with for months, and are now enjoying 
their lavish hospitality. Situated as they are in the wilds of Mexico they 
are very glad to see a few Americans or any one who can speak English. 
A few days ago the Ranch foreman, an American, named Kingsberry, 
went with us about 30 miles South on a hunt and to show us whet he 
calls old Aztec ruins, or as I call them, Antideluvian cities. And right 
here let me say, that history gives not the slightest idea of how, when or 
by whom these towns were built. Right there in the heart of the Sierras 
may be found ancient buildings and canals. We discovered on one 
mountain side long flat terraces, one above the other, like stair steps. 
Each “step” or terrace, was about 30 feet wide and extended about two 
miles around the mountain side. Of course, ages have passed since 
these strange people lived here, and the mountain torrents have some- 
what demolished the structures and buildings, but these terraces [are] 
as perfect seemingly as ever. What on earth they were intended for is 
beyond my comprehension. Everything goes to show that at one time a 
powerful and progressive people inhabited this now almost unknown 
region. The largest of these prehistoric cities is called by the Mexicans 
“Cruco Del Norte,” meaning the Northern Cross. From Cruco Del Norte 
we travelled 25 miles north, went over an old thoroughfare which in 
many places had been hewn out [of] the solid rock for miles, Gigantic fir 
trees, in some instances, grew right in the road showing that ages have 
elapsed since this strange people had trod here. The natives here call this 
road Jornado Del Muerto, (Journey of Death.) Tradition has it that this 
old road once led to a very rich silver mine. But the mine cannot be found 
to-day. The Mexicans say that the Yaquie Indians here are descendants 
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of the ancient Aztecs, and the Aztecs in turn are descendants of the 
still more ancient Incas, who at one time was a powerful race. But as 
the story is only hear-say, and no written record has been left, I am 
inclined to doubt the story. Mr. Kingsberry advances the theory that all 
these cities and people were destroyed by earthquakes and volcanoes, 
and I am inclined to accept his theory.—Because the mountains plainly 
show extinct voleanic craters and other evidences of powerful siesmic 
(sic.) disturbances. At any rate, I think it better to accept some kind of 
theory and be content with it, than to be in a continual state of bewilder- 
ment about it. Every day’s travel in this country shows up something 
that we can’t understand. And I have come to the conclusion that to ac- 
cept Mr. Kingsberry’s theory and be content is the best thing to do. 

The people here are at least 300 years behind the times as com- 
pared to our people. Everything is transported from one place to an- 
other on burrows (donkeys.) The town of Arispe is a place of about 
1000 or 1200 inhabitants, and they say a wagon was never seen here. 
Tell these people of swift running railway trains, telegraphs and such 
things, anc they at once pronounce you “muy loco,” (very crazy.) I 
have not seen a glass window or a floor since I crossed the Sonora line. 
The people are good natured and accommodating but very ignorant and 
shiftless. 

A Moriaon colony is beginning to settle near here, and the proba- 
bilities are that they may somewhat enlighten these people after a time. 
In my next letter I will tell you something about the mormons, as we 
will visit that section of country soon. As I don’t care to tax your 
patience with too long a letter I will close. 


Your friend, 
G. W. Campbell 


La Luz De Deas, 
Estado De Sonora, Mexico 
August 25th, 1889 

E. Ben. George, Esq., 

Hilton, New Mexico 


Dear Friend, 

According to promise I will write you again from this almost un- 
known country. I see so many strange things here that I am eager to 
tell somebody of them. La Luz de Deas, (The Light of the Day,) is a 
newly settled Mormon colony situated on the Piedras Yerdes river, 
(Green Rocks,) about 100 miles from the Pacific Ocean. The mormon 
elders here obtained from the Mexican Government a large concession 
of the finest lands in the world, and are rapidly settling it with their 
followers from Utah and Arizona, Here they can practice polygamy 
without fear of being disturbed by law. Which was not the case in Utah. 
They are very courteous and accommodating to a certain extent, but as 
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a rule do not like to have “gentiles,” as they call us, to come among 
them. We stopped a few days with one of these “Latter Day Saints,” as 
they are pleased to call themselves, and I came to the conclusion that 
the United States is better off without them. Let Mexico have all of our 
Latter Day Saints if she can stand them. 

One man has seven wives and forty-two children, all living in the 
same yard, but not in the same house. Each “sister,” as they call each 
other, has a separate house of her own and separate household equip- 
ments, etc. To ride up to a mormon’s house would cause you to think 
that you had struck a school or a college to judge from the number of 
children to be seen around the premises. The land they cultivate does 
not belong to them personally, but to the church and each mormon pays 
to the elders 10 per cent. of all he makes each year. This goes to support 
the church, pay taxes, etc. All the business is attended to by the elders, 
consequently a mormon farmer can always be found at home, as he has 
no business outside of his own inclosure. They have so many marriages 
among themselves that the whole community seems to be more or less 
related to each other. Right here I have a problem for you to amuse 
yourself with: A mormon has married a widow who has two daughters 
who are half sisters; he then marries the two daughters, they all three 
have children as a result of these marriages. The querry is, what rela- 
tion are the children to each other? Such cases are common among the 
mormons. ; 

The men as a rule, are intelligent and progressive in their own 
peculiar way, but the mormon women are generally very ignorant. This 
is in accordance with their religion—to keep the women in darkness 
from the outside world. What do you think of such a state of affairs? 

The spot selected by the mormons for their future great city is 
indeed, a beautiful place. Pure cold mountain water, excellent climate 
and everything that goes to make up and sustain a large and flourishing 
population. 

I cannot refrain from saying a word about the grand and imposing 
old Sierras so plainly visible from here. A really enthusiastic lover of 
nature could here indulge himself to his heart’s content. From where I 
sit I can see the Sierra Madres in all their wild grandeur. The sun is 
just sinking and seems to set ablaze the great rocky peaks whose lofty 
summits are capped with perpetual snow, and stand like grim, silent 
sentinels overlooking the lesser peaks and ranges for a hundred miles 
around. It is indeed, an grand scene and forcibly reminds me how 
utterly insignificant are the fragile works of man compared with that 
of Nature. Talk about the Alps of Switzerland or the Himalayas of 
Asia, or any other well known natural sights, but I don’t [believe] the 
world could possibly excell in sublime and picturesque scenery the 
Sierra Madres of Mexico. 

We will leave the land of the Montezumas soon, and return to our 
native land, where we will once more greet our friends and reflect on 
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our rambles and adventure#“= a strange land. Once again I am under 
the protection of the grand old stars and stripes I think we will remain 
there. 

Your friend, 

G. W. Campbell 


Hilton New Mexico 
March 14, 1890 

M. A. George, Jr., 

Williams Mill, Alabama 


Dear Nephew, 


It gave me pleasure to know that the picture of the famous Waco 
mountain, which has been thrown up out on the plains by some volcanic 
eruption, was received and appreciated. 

The whole mountain is of Sand Granite and is several hundred 
feet high, and is said to be four miles around. It is a great natural 
curiosity, and I have spent day after day rambling over and going into 
great caves, traveling sometimes for a half a mile, going in one end 
and coming out the other. There are thousands of wild bees in the caves; 
some high up in the crevices of rock out of reach of man. The Waco 
mountain took its name from the Waco Indians, who once lived there, 
and it would amuse and interest you to see their paintings on the walls 
of the caves. Long ago the whites followed the Waco Indians from 
Texas, where they had been depredating, to this mountain, where a 
fearful fight took place, lasting for three or four days. It seems that 
the whole tribe of Indians took refuge in one immense cave, where they 
were securely sheltered behind large rocks, thus having every advantage 
of their pale face enemies. The whites thought to starve them out for 
water, but in the cave is a large natura] tank, which holds several 
hundred barrels of the purest water, and where hundreds of travelers 
now get water. It is 35 or 40 miles from the Waco to any living water, 
and the same distance to any settlement. The lead fired by the whites at 
the Indians can be seen plainly today spattered over the face of the 
rock walls. Several white men were killed in the fight, but it is not known 
whether any Indians were killed or not. The bleached bones of the white 
men killed are scattered around the place. One never tires looking at the 
curiosities to be found at this truly wonderful mountain. The Waco 
mountain is on the old Butterfield overland route to California, where 
many poor emigrants, in time of the great gold excitement in California, 
lost their lives while enroute to the gold fields, at the hands of the Waco 
Indians. Also, many a stage-driver and passenger fell a victim to the 
red skins at the famous Waco mountain. I send you the picture of this 
mountain. Will write again soon. 


Your uncle, 
E. Ben. George 
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Hilton, New Mexico 
August 24, 1890 

M. A. George, Jr., 

Williams Mill, Alabama 


Dear Nephew, 

. . . « I will tell you something about this country. At present we 
have no correct statistics as regards population, but I believe the 
eleventh census will show we have a population of 250,000. I think she 
will soon stride ahead of any country west of the Mississippi river. The 
records for last year show that over 280,000 acres of land were filed on. 
The 1889 assessments placed her property at $50,000,000, and the tax 
for that year was $420,000. Her valleys beyond all doubt, have the 
richest soil the eye ever rested on. All fruits, such as peaches, pears, 
apples, nectrines, apricots, plums, cherries and grapes grow in abun- 
dance and more finely flavored than any other fruit I ever tasted, even 
excelling California fruits. 

Stock raising is very profitable in New Mexico. At present I believe 
there are in the Territory about 5,000,000 head of sheep and 1,500,000 
cattle. We have here nearly 2,000 miles of railroad, nine National banks 
and fourteen county banks, in all aggregating a capital of $1,675,000. 
We have 342 public schools, with about 17,000 scholars in attendance. 

As to New Mexico’s mineral resources I will say that her wealth 
in that direction, although her mines are but partly developed, is simply 
astounding. Within the last five years her out-put of gold and silver 
amounts to about $23,000,000, and within the last two years she has 
yielded $10,000,000 worth of copper. Gold has been found in every 
county in the Territory, and there are rich mines of granite, lead, zinc, 
miron, iron and turquoise, while her forests present the most beautiful 
scenery in their grandeur. The Mexican element is the largest, but the 
Mexican people are becoming to be shrewd and law-abiding, and they 
are so polite and hospitable that the Americans feel at home among 
them. The American element in New Mexico will come fully up to the 
standard of the best citizens in the East. I regard New Mexico as an 
earthly paradise. Here nature has provided for the many diseases that 
human flesh is heir to take for instance, her hot springs, of which there 
are many, but I will only take time to mention the hot springs at Ojo 
Caliente in Taos county, the waters of which I have bathed in and know 
most about. The Ojo Caliente Hot Springs are situated at the foot of 
the mountains that were once inhabited by the ancient Cliff Dwellers, 
and about 35 miles from the town of Taos, once the capital of the Terri- 
tory, where about 1847 the Mexicans revolted and murdered Gov. Dent 
[Bent] and where lie the bones of the great “Pathfinder,” the famous 
Kit Carson, whose grave I have visited, and to whose memory New Mex- 
ico has erected a magnificent granite monument. 

The temperature of the water at Ojo Caliente is from 90 to 120 
degrees. The gases are carbonic, the altitude is about 6,000 feet above 
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sea level. I know of several persons who have been entirely cured of the 
worst kind of diseases by bathing in the waters of Ojo Caliente springs. 
—The climate of New Mexico is, in my opinion, the very best in the 
world. Crops never fail here, and we are free from cyclones, hurricanes, 
blizzards or cholera. Here nature’s climatic revolutions move with un- 
disturbed exactitude and charming equability. The dryness and salu- 
brity of the climate make New Mexico almost an earthly paradise for 
consumptives. The winters are smoothly cold while the summers are not 
hot like they are in the east. Each night here through the summer one 
finds it comfortable under a blanket. 

Your uncle, 

E. Ben. George 


Hilton, Ne» Mexico 


January 25,1891 
M. A. George, Jr., 


Williams Mill, Alabama 
Dear Nephew: 

It is with pleasure that I grasp this opportunity of writing you, 
and to explain my silence. I have been on a long trip to Sonora, Old 
Mexico, in the Saro Madres mountains. I went over there with my 
friend, Mr. G. W. Campbell, who has a gold and silver mine there. I 
wanted to write you while in Old Mexico, but I never saw any writing 
paper of any kind after I crossed the Sonora line; there is rarely any to 
be found in that half civilized country. The natives never write any at 
all, for the simple reason that they don’t know how. As for a newspaper, 
I never saw one in that part of Old Mexico. Four hundred miles, over the 
roughest mountain country on this continent, to the nearest railroad, 
75 miles to the Pacific Coast, and when you get there you may wait a 
month to catch sight of a mail steamer, and even then you would be 
disappointed, as the steamers that pass that way are little frail Mexi- 
can arrangements seldom carrying mail. Such are the circumstances my 
adventurous spirit has led me into. But you know we will all submit 
ourselves to many privations and inconveniences for the sake of lucre. 
And I must say, financially speaking, that I did very well while there 
among rugged mountains and people to match. 

Well, I must teil you something of my adventures while in Old 
Mexico. At the time I was there, Mr. Campbell with his twelve hired 
men, was compelled, as the snow got so deep, to abandon his best mine 
until Spring, as it is situated at a very high altitude. It is a goid mine, 
and so far has turned out to be very rich. He has named it in the native 
language “Fortunas Esconditos,” (Hidden Fortune.) The other is a 
silver mine, which he is now engaged in developing, he calls it “Oja de 
Plata,” the Silver Leaf. This mine also promises to be a paying one. A 
mine in that country must be very rich indeed, to pay anything, as they 
are so far from transportation, and all the ore must be packed on the 
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backs of “burros,” (donkeys,) [carried] a long distance to the railroad, 
and shipped a thousand miles into the United States to the smelting and 
refining works of our own country. Thus you see it requires extra good 
ore to pay all expenses and have any profit left. 

I had quite a lively time with some tigers a few days before I left 
Old Mexico. There are genuine big spotted tigers in the Saro Madres. I 
met three full grown ones in a little canyon, and as they seemed a little 
reluctant about giving the trail, I shot one, and immediately the other 
two sprang at me. It was too close quarters for my Winchester, so I 
dropped that and grabbed my old 45 calibre six shooter and soon sent 
them to the “happy hunting grounds.” One of them in his dying agonies 
scratched me up some and knocked me down on the rocks and bruised 
me up some. Their skins are beautiful and if possible will get one from 
Mexico and send you one. 

We had a fine time there getting honey. There is a strange looking 
little bee there about the size of a big red ant. They make a big nest 
about two or three feet long, shaped something like a pear. The nest 
(as we called them) are hung by a stem away up on the highest bluffs, 
and contains about 30 or 40 pounds of choice honey. The nest has a 
hard shell all over and seldom ever break in falling. This is a new thing 
to me in the honey line, but I got so I was not surprised at anything I 
saw there, as Old Mexico is a land of curiosities. 

We discovered the walls of an old house there on the very summit 
of the Saro Madres at 16,000 feet altitude. The walls are built of stone 
four feet thick; the roof is gone, and a very large pine tree is growing 
in the center 150 feet high. Who on earth built these walls, and what 
for I am totally at a loss to decide. But there it is grim and silent, 
representing the handiwork of men who lived hundreds of years ago. 
We asked the natives about it in the nearest settlement, but they know 
nothing about it, although the town nearest by is said to be 300 years 
old itself.—Like all ancient ruins in Old Mexico, this structure has a 
tradition. The natives say the Spanish Jesuits 300 years ago lived there, 
and worked a very rich silver mine near by. An Indian outbreak caused 
them to hastily abandon the country, and having a large amount of 
silver bullion on hand and no means of carrying it away, they buried it 
in a small lake near the mine, and have never returned for it. The 
amount is said to be two tons of pure silver. 

Every little town in Sonora has an old church hundreds of years 
old, Catholic of course, as Mexico is all Catholic. These ancient struc- 
tures were also, said to be built by the Jesuits, and the interior of each 
one is fitted up richly with various ornaments and designs of pure gold 
and silver, such as crosses, images of Christ, the Virgin Mary and the 
various saints. All are solid gold and silver, and the boys said they were 
sometimes tempted to steal some of these little gold Jesuses, and pull 
for the United States. There is a young Mexican girl there whom the 
natives firmly believe to be a genuine saint. She is only 14 years of age. 
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Her profound art in that line, accomplishment or gift, as you please to 
call it, has just lately been discovered, and the natives take journeys 
very often to see her and receive her blessing. They show their profound 
respect for this wonderful individual by uncovering their heads when 
her name is mentioned. They call her Santa Lucero, and it is said that 
she heals the sick, brings the dead to life, causes the blind to see and the 
lame to walk, and can repeat every word of the bible although she can- 
not read nor write. And best of all she can make the hair grow on a bald 
head. What do you think of such a “lay out” in a country that claims 
to be civilized? 

Speaking of the sacreJ things there I must tell you about the Holy 
Cross. This is truly a wonderful thing. There is a great high mountain 
about 80 miles South of the Saro Madres standing all alone, and up near 
the top on the east side is a huge natural cross. It has a whitish appear- 
ance and can be seen 30 or 40 miles away. And strangest of all, it is 
distinctly visible on a dark damp night. I think there must be phos- 
phorous, or something of the kind, in the rock that forms the cross, and 
when it gets damp gives out the light.—The cross is a perfect shape of 
a Catholic cross, and I must say it is one of the most wonderful freaks 
of nature I ever saw. 

There are many other strange things there which are a continual 
source of wonderment to me. Strange and unaccountable lights in the 
mountains at night, fearful roaring sounds, and sometimes I did not 
wonder much at the natives being so superstitious. But I always tried 
to account for everything and give a natural reason or cause in some 
way just for my own satisfaction and relief. Whether I am right or not, 
I can’t say. I concluded that:the immense quantities of mineral in this 
mountain range produces the phenomena. Although I stayed in Old 
Mexico for sometime, I could not become altogether accustomed to so 
many strange things.—Everything is so different to common every day 
things in our own country. Take for instance, the timber of that region. 
—tThere is not a tree or brush there that looks familiar, save the pine 
and oak on the high mountains. All the other growth of which there is 
an endless variety, are quite different from anything in the United 
States, and myself and companions were continually discovering some 
odd looking tree, and wondering what in the name of common sense to 
call it. Some of these odd looking trees bear equally odd looking fruit; 
a majority of the fruit having a very pleasant taste, often delicious. A 
botanist could add a long list of new and unheard of plants, etc., to his 
catagory if he were to visit Old Mexico. 

There are also, numerous wild animals there that I never heard of 
before. Every now and then some of the boys would go out hunting and 
bring into camp some unearthly looking beast or bird to see if any one 
could pronounce him. We always skinned the foreign looking animals 
and saved the hide to show to the natives and find out what they called 
them. Thus we learned the native name of many animals. There are, 
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however, a great many of the same kind of game as in our own country 
(New Mexico), such as cinnamon and black bear, turkeys, deer, moun- 
tain lion, elk, mountain sheep and goats, etc., but no antelope. The 
beautiful mountain streams there abound in fish; they too, seem to be 
of a different kind to the fish of America. 


Your uncle, 
E. Ben. George 


Hilton, New Mexico 
July 30th, 1891 

M. A. George, Jr., 

Williams Mill, Alabama 


Dear Nephew, 

Yours received. Glad to hear from you. We have had as usual in 
summer time, an abundance of rain. The range is in splendid condition, 
and stock looking fine. Mr. J. H. Nation’s foreman was here a few days 
ago and reported his outfit very busy “rounding up” and branding 
calves. He thinks he will brand at least 1000 this year. Beeves are 
bringing better prices than for several years, and there will be sold out 
of this vicinity this year about 4000 head. 

The picnic on the Sacramento river was a fine success. One old 
gentleman said that the gathering of ladies was the largest and hand- 
somest he had ever seen on the Sacramento. One of the “sons of Ham” 
was in attendance, and perhaps the only one within a 100 miles of the 
place, and he looked the “camp meeting darkey” to a hair .... That 
colored man was invaluable. Several children present had never seen a 
darkey before, and they regarded him with astonishment, and seemingly 
wondered what part of God’s creation he belonged to. . 

Come out here, ye dusty, heat-oppressed denizens of South Alabama 
and Florida, and enjoy our mountain fare, with our deliciously cool 
breezes to fan your fevered brow, and ice cold mountain water to 
quench your thirst, where the thermometer don’t get above 70 to 75 
deg., in summer. You can eat with relish here.—The Sacramento moun- 
tains are a summer resort fit for the gods. 

Just here we desire to add that my “better-half” expressed the wish 
that she could have a wild turkey and some venison to bake and carry 
to the picnic. So we went out to hunt it up, and about sun set we came in 
with two turkeys, and a large black-tail deer. She baked one of the deer 
hams and both the turkeys, and they were very much appreciated by the 
picnickers. 

There are thousands of acres of fine land in these valleys which 
would produce hundreds of tons of alfalfa, and great crops of fruit and 
honey, that are now lying idle. 

Your uncle, 
E. Ben. George 





Book Reviews 


The Earp Brothers of Tombstone: The Story of Mrs. Virgil 
Earp. By Frank Waters. New York: Clarkson N. Potter, 
1960. Pp. 246. No illustrations. No index. $5.00. 


Wyatt Earp has of late become an almost common house- 
hold name, a symbol of probity and exciting heroism. This 
image of incorruptible derring-do has been built up by books 
and TV, as well as in movies and countless newspaper and 
magazine stories. 

Destruction of a cherished ideal seldom evokes great pop- 
ular enthusiasm—and this book is frankly aimed at debunk- 
ing the story of “The Fighting Earps.” But thanks to Mr. 
Waters’ logical and persuasive presentation, The Earp 
Brothers of Tombstone is surely destined to be widely ap- 
plauded—as well as bitterly criticized. 

The Earp Brothers of Tombstone makes provocative 
reading, especially for those familiar with Stuart N. Lake’s 
universally recognized Wyatt Earp, Frontier Marshal which 
relates the Earp brothers’ career as told to Mr. Lake by 
Wyatt himself, much of which is substantiated by the 
author’s own research. 

Not only does this book present many matters in an en- 
tirely new light but it introduces some revelatory details of 
the Earps’ personal and family matters. Allie Earp reveals 
in circumstantial detail the first two of Wyatt’s three mar- 
riages, a matter on which previous writers have been largely 
silent. And, according to Virgil’s wife, the competition be- 
tween Sheriff Behand and Wyatt Earp was much more than 
political; it was a rivairy for the affections of one of Tomb- 
stone’s ladies of the theatre. It is suggested, too, that “woman 
trouble” was a contributing cause of the climactic show- 
down at the OK Corral. 

In its disillusionment as to the courage, honesty and ac- 
complishments of the Earps, the book is well documented. 
True, the citations are pretty much confined to sources 
openly hostile to the Earp contingent. By the same token, of 
course, newspaper comment and other documentation in 
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Frontier Marshal is restricted to friendly sources. It must be 
kept in mind that in those days of blind and bitter partisan- 
ship contemporary opinions were strongly biased. The Earp 
Brothers of Tombstone is principally based on information 
secured from the late Allie Earp by the author and by the 
explorations of that indefatigable researcher, John Gil- 
chriese. Allie was the widow of Virgil, Wyatt’s brother and 
sometime rival for position, a man who at the time may 
actually have been a more notable person than the better 
known Wyatt. The reader may suspect that Allie Earp’s tes- 
timony may have been colored by her open animosity for 
her brothers-in-law, particularly Wyatt—an animosity which 
may have deepened through the years between the Tomb- 
stone days and the time when she recalled the events for 
Mr. Waters. 

More than a dozen books have been written in recent 
years featuring the Earps’ turbulent career in Tombstone. 
But a two-book library pretty well covers the meat of the 
whole matter: Stuart Lake’s Wyatt Earp, Frontier Marshal, 
which will always remain a classic and which glorifies the 
brothers Earp—and now The Earp Brothers of Tombstone, 
which torpedoes them. 


1000 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois R. N. MULLIN 


The Mormon Conflict, 1850-1859. By Norman F. Furniss. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 311. 
$5.00. 


Professor Norman F. Furniss, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History and Government at Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins, has been adequately trained and has received 
sufficient financial support to give him the opportunity 
necessary to incorporate into a meaningful account the mass 
of material available for a study of the relations between the 
Mormon population of Utah Territory 2ad the United States 
in the 1850’s. His sixty-seven pages on bibliographical com- 
ments and notes, comprising over twenty percent of the total 
work, are an indication of the wealth of “Mormon Ameri- 
cana” to be found in such repositories as the L.D.S. Church 
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Historian’s Library and Archives, the Coe Collection at Yale, 
the Bancroft Library at Berkeley, the National Archives, 
the Brigham Young University Library, and elsewhere. 

Although Mormon scholars endeavoring to be unbiased 
and objective will question Professor Furniss’ opinion in 
relation to some of the works cited in his bibliographical 
essay, will not fully agree with his interpretation of some of 
the events included and of the actions taken by some of the 
church leaders, in my opinion he has made a sincere effort to 
walk a neutral line in selecting meaningful historical data 
from an impressive mass of controversal material. 

Organized largely on a chronological basis, the narrative 
follows the events logically as they transpire. While the 
United States was chiefly concerned with the sectional con- 
troversy and with bridging the unoccupied gap between the 
organized states and territories in the east and the new state 
of California on the western seaboard, the Latter-day Saints 
were waging what they believed to be a battle for their right 
to exist and to follow their religious convictions in Utah Ter- 
ritory. As the author points out, there was never really any 
serious question about the basic loyalty of the Mormons to 
the United States. Distance and primitive methods of com- 
munication led to misunderstandings that were heightened 
by the inability of inept political appointees to enjoy either 
the confidence of the government in Washington or the 
people in Utah. The Federal officials and the leaders of the 
L.D.S. Church understood each other better after this phase 
of the controversy ended. There was a new respect in their 
relationships, one with the other, that was formerly lacking. 

The end of the Utah War was not, of course, the end of 
the controversy. This was to continue in its various aspects 
until after statehood had been granted in 1896, and after the 
Smoot Hearing in 1903. Since the organization of the church 
in 1830, the Mormon people had found it difficult to make 
adjustments with society at large. They needed the oppor- 
tunity to govern themselves: they craved understanding. 
Almost fifty years of territorial government was not con- 
ducive to either. 
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Any library that attempts to collect in the field of Western 
Americana, or more specifically to collect Mormon items as 
Americana, will want to add this title to its collection. 
Members of the church seriously interested in its history, 
scholars of the period, and the more general western his- 
tory enthusiasts will find The Mormon Conflict useful and 
interesting. 

The documentation, illustrations and index add interest 
and usefulness to the work. 


Brigham Young University S. LYMAN TYLER 


Matt Field on the Santa Fe Trail. Collected by Clyde and Mae 
Reed Porter; Edited and with an Introduction and Notes 
by John E. Sunder. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1960. Pp. xxix, 322. Illustrations, map, index. 
$5.95. (The American Exploration and Travel Series.) 


This worthwhile volume contains two main parts in addi- 
tion to the useful “Editor’s Introduction.” First come almost 
sixty pages taken directly from Matthew C. Field’s Journal, 
July 15 through October 30, 1839, covering an excursion to 
Taos and Santa Fe via Bent’s Fort, and return to Missouri 
via the Cimarron Cutoff. This is followed by about 250 pages 
consisting of eighty-five articles Field wrote for the New 
Orleans Picayune, where they appeared between December 
1839 and October 1841. These articles relate for the most part 
to Matt’s first-hand experiences on the Trail and in New 
Mexico, but contain also some campfire tales. 

The two parts of this volume may each be judged in two 
ways, as to literary and as to historical merit. Most of the 
Journal is “a unique iambic-pentameter portrayal of the 
trail’ but I found neither poetic nor historical merit therein. 
Judgment of poetry is of course highly subjective and this 
opinion should not be taken for more than it is worth, but 
I could not force myself even to finish the “iambic pentam- 
eter.” At the same time, Field’s obvious struggle to find 
words for and force them into his rhyme and meter has the 
effect of denying the historian confidence in the accuracy of 
statements made here. 
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Such negative criticism would not be presented first in 
this review were it not that the editor chose to place the 
poetry ahead of the Picayune articles. It is in these articles 
that the substantial merits of Field’s work appear, as his- 
torical relations and occasionally as literature. Indeed, sev- 
eral of the shorter poems included with the articles have 
real charm, and suggest that Field’s poetic talent lay in such 
efforts rather than in the sustained discipline of an epic. 

The articles are often nothing more than vignettes. They 
do not by any means tell a full story of Field’s travels and 
experiences, and what is told is often rather fancifully told. 
But the flavor is genuine and in some details he may be cred- 
ited with adding to our knowledge through his descriptions, 
as of “Pueblo de Leche” and “The Robbery of Fort William” 
(Bent’s Fort). I was interested in Field’s respectful attitude 
toward the much-maligned James Kirker who, Field re- 
ported, had himself suffered from the villainy of the Indians. 
The account passed by word-of-mouth in my family is that 
Apaches had enslaved Kirker’s young bride, thus earning 
from him more than an ordinary amount of hatred. Perhaps 
Mrs. Mae Reed Porter, who with her late husband receives 
credit for “collecting” Field’s Journal, will next find us a 
fuller account of Kirker. 

The editor, John E. Sunder of the University of Texas, 
has gone to more than usual lengths in tracing persons, 
events and things mentioned even most casually by Field, 
but has not been obtrusive about it. His Introduction is just 
the right length and the notes are compact yet usually ample. 
If a reviewer should quibble a little to earn his salt, I shall 
therefore confess that I wondered why the frontispiece and 
dust jacket offer a reproduction from an Alfred Jacob Miller 
painting, called “Trappers and Horses Around a Fire.”’ The 
book hardly mentions trappers or trapping. The hobgoblin of 
consistency bothered me in the editor’s very faithful follow- 
ing of Field’s sometimes erratic orthography. The repeating 
scores of times of “Toas” and “Apachu’”’ proved offensive. 
Would not scholarship be served adequately by a note at the 
original appearance of such words, and yet the sensibilities 
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of readers be spared by a proper spelling subsequently in the 
case of words very much repeated? 

In conclusion, I would say that this is a worthwhile, well- 
edited addition to the literature of the Santa Fe Trail and 
New Mexico in its period. 


Texas Western College JOHN P. BLOOM 


Marquette Legends. By Francis Borgia Steck. New York: 
Pageant Press, 1960. Pp. xix, 350. $5.00. 


“History,” says Father Steck, “‘is and will always remain 
a progressive science ... The historian, therefore, owes it to 
his readers not only to know the latest results of researches 
on a given topic but also to be willing to face these results and 
to shape his opinion and judgment according to them.” 

Having made this statement, Father Steck proceeded to 
do an admirable job in his Marquette Legends to bring forth 
every shred of light and truth on a phase of history—the 
1673 Jolliet-Marquette Expedition. Some while ago, in fact, 
better than a third of a century ago, Father Steck began his 
study of the Jolliet-Marquette expedition. This was his sub- 
ject for his Ph.D. dissertation in which he brought up many 
ideas and suggestions for revising the well known facts and 
traditions surrounding that expedition. Heated scholarly 
controversies followed publication; controverting, extend- 
ing, and in some instances, “correcting” Father Steck’s 
work. He took each such “attack” as a personal affront, as well 
as a dire insult upon his integrity as a scholar. He replied to 
every single criticism, at times with research detachment, at 
other times with outright emotional vehemence. He ran down, 
he traced every possible document in every possible nook and 
part of the world—each one, every hypothesis, published. 

Heretofore scattered in widely different places, some un- 
published, Father Steck collected all these supplementary 
studies in a series of fully documented essays and published 
them privately in two huge mimeographed volumes (and a 
small supplementary volume of facsimiles) in 1953, under 
the title, Essays Relating to the Jolliet-Marquette Expedi- 
tion of 1673. These are still fundamental, though each one is 
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complete in itself, and in places highly repetitive and bris- 
tling with personal animosities. 

Now, at long last, Father Steck has published these essays 
(not all) in shorter, book form; many of his principal adver- 
saries having died in the meanwhile, he toned down personal 
grievances, and has given to the public the “final results” of 
his long research. Save for a few minor unresolved points, 
one can now say that the “truth” about the Jolliet-Marquette 
expedition of 1673 is certainly known. Father Steck gives us 
a series of good and readable chapters which are to be re- 
garded as supplements to his Jolliet-Marquette Expedition 
and to his Essays. In some instances the Essays are much 
longer arguments than the chapters in the book and he refers 
to them in his voluminous notes. In the first two chapters 
Father Steck summarizes the fruits of his research on the 
life of Marquette and on the Jolliet-Expedition of 1673. In 
the last ten chapters of the book, Father Steck raises and 
discusses all the questions concerning that famous expedi- 
tion. For instance: whether in his letter Dablon told Mar- 
quette of Jolliet’s mishap in Lachine Rapids; whether 
Marquette actually took part in the expedition; whether or 
not Marquette was a priest, whether Marquette wrote the 
“récit” of the expedition and is really the author of the so- 
called Marquette map; who founded the Kaskaskia mission 
on the Illinois River? He places Marquette in his rightful 
place in American history, proving that Marquette’s signa- 
tures on certain documents are spurious, as well as his so- 
called map, and that the journal of the second voyage was 
not written by Marquette. 

In general, the author places the blame for these “leg- 
ends” on two Jesuits—Father Claude Dablon and Father 
Félix Martin. . . . Several things remain to be said about 
Marquette Legends. The book lists a complete compilation of 
the author’s articles, pamphlets and books. In his foreword, 
a list of libraries is given where the reader may consult 
copies of the privately printed Essays. The last ten chapters 
of the book containing the shortened form of the Essays com- 
prise 174 pages of text; there are 689 footnotes contained in 
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52 pages at the rear of the book. Finally there follow a 17- 
page complete bibliography, 20 facsimiles (all of them in- 
cluded in the supplement to the Essays), and an index. 
Certainly, bibliography and historiography have been greatly 
benefited by the lengthy controversies and this work; defi- 
nitely too, new sources of information and documentation 
have been uncovered. Father Steck has shown that Shea and 
Father Charlesvoix, heavily relied upon heretofore, are 
wrong. More than this, the author, a Franciscan, has shown 
that not all the Jesuit Relations can stand up as scientifically 
and technically primary sources; for, writes Father Steck, 
they were edited by Jesuit authorities in Quebec and Paris, 
and the purpose of these was to promote the cause of the 
Jesuit missions in Canada. Marquette Legends can certainly 
be used and put to good use in classes in historiography and 
historical method to introduce young fledgling historians to 
problems in historical method and historical research. 
Surely Father Steck has justly earned a repose in his 
remaining years of life to deal with “more palatable and cer- 
tainly less exacting pursuits,” for exacting indeed, and re- 
plete with scholarly research is this book, Marquette Legends. 


San Diego State College A. P. NASATIR 


Short Stirrups: The Saga of Doughbelly Price. By Dough- 
belly Price. With an Introduction by Richard G. Hubler. 
Los Angeles: The Westernlore Press. Pp. 7-205. Illustra- 
tions. $5.75. 


Short Stirrups is a surprisingly good book, all things con- 
sidered. I must admit that I approached it with considerable 
misgivings ; the Doughbelly Price legend is quite widespread 
in New Mexico, but Iam chronically suspicious of people who 
have established reputations by being “characters.” So I was 
quite unprepared for what I found in the book. The pub- 
lishers insist that the manuscript has been published without 
stylistic editing, that the use of words, the punctuation, the 
grammar, and the spelling are all Doughbelly’s own. If this 
claim is true, the book is truly a remarkable performance. 
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Probably the most striking quality of the book is that it 
is in the tradition of the literary humorists of the nineteenth 
century whose homely turn of phrase and tortured orthog- 
raphy continue to be their trademarks. Mr. Price’s use of 
language is nothing short of phenomenal for this day and 
age, especially his use of metaphors.The metaphors are vivid, 
earthy, and—perhaps most important—seldom repeated. 
They sparkle; they shock; they tickle; or they fall with an 
effective thud because they are so bad. 

The narrative itself is also typical of the nineteenth cen- 
tury picaro. The saga of Doughbelly that makes up this book 
is that of the wanderer. The life described is that of the hired 
hand, the teamster, the carnival, the medicine show, the wild- 
west show, and the rodeo when the rodeo was just one step 
above the medicine show; the book ends with the mention of 
a rodeo in 1928. The saga since 1928 will have to be told in 
other books. This book, then, is about a world of men, restless, 
unattached, unstable, adventurous, broke or flush—more 
often broke than flush because of wine or women or dice or 
other forms of high-low living and quick spending. This class 
of citizenry is an interesting one for many reasons, one being 
that it is a world unto itself with its own codes and values. 
The details of its triumphs and defeats—often petty tri- 
umphs and not very meaningful tragedies—are here pre- 
sented without glamor. There is no question that Mr. Price 
knows the life he is chronicling. He lived it and managed to 
make a place for himself in it in spite of, perhaps because of, 
his small stature that kept him spoiling for a fight even with 
a man three times his size. (The title Short Stirruwps comes 
from the fact that he could never use a saddle other than his 
own without first adjusting the stirrups upward.) The book 
is worth reading for its cast of characters and settings alone. 

The most obvious disadvantage of the work is its lack of 
sustained narrative development: for example, the winning 
of bronc-riding championships in two states is disposed of 
in several pages. One should not attempt to read the book in 
one sitting because accounts of rodeos can become boring if 
read in quick succession. 
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The achievement of respectability in a settled occupation 
will be an interesting story also if Mr. Price can find time to 
write it and if the achievement of respectability is not too 
galling a subject for such a maverick to handle. Mr. Price’s 
more recent activities in Taos, New Mexico, would seem to 
indicate that he has worked hard to remain a maverick; 
inevitably, these activities have given him the reputation of 
something of a poser. While this book will not support a con- 
tention that there is nothing of the poser about Doughbelly 
Price, it will convince most readers that there is much about 
him that is genuine. 


The University of New Mexico ERNEST W. BAUGHMAN 


Grandpa Was a Polygamist: A Candid Remembrance. By 
Paul Bailey. Los Angeles: The Westernlore Press, 1960. 
Pp. 11-181. Illustrations. $5.50. 


Grandpa Was a Polygamist is a fine book. It has several 
faults which it might be well to dispose of first in order to 
concentrate on its virtues. In the first place, the title is mis- 
leading, perhaps deliberately so on the part of either the 
author or the publisher. The story is more the story of Paul 
Bailey, the author, than it is of Grandfather Joseph B. 
Forbes. The title also suggests scandalous or even salacious 
activities among one of our perennially interesting and unique 
religious groups. The book presents nothing of the sort. The 
first chapter is somewhat an exception. The first episode I 
find somewhat annoying in its attempt to be sensational. It 
is an account of the author’s circumcision at the age of eight 
—without anesthetic. Some readers are likely to be puzzled 
by the amount of mild profanity, not because it comes from 
an eight-year-old boy but because it seems characteristic of 
the community. The liberal sprinkling of hells and damns 
makes one wonder how much they are used for effect. 

The virtues of the book ar’ impressive. The author gives 
a penetrating account of famii, life in a small Mormon com- 
munity. The grandfather, Joseph B. Forbes, is an important, 
if somewhat distant character ; and his influence in the family 
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and on young Paul Bailey is strong. However, the most 
striking characteristic of the book is its sensitivity. The 
author’s telling of the blinding of his left eye and of the 
burning of the family home are handled with real skill. The 
blinding episode ends on this note: “I felt pity in my heart 
for Clyde Bascom who had unintentionally done this thing 
to me.” Such an observation, even in retrospect, would indi- 
cate that sensitivity is a basic characteristic of the author as 
well as of his work. 

The same sensitivity marks the examples of family fric- 
tion which eventually resulted in the divorce of the author’s 
parents. Things had a way of turning out badly for the Eli 
Bailey family, and the one responsible often seemed to be 
the boy’s father. The fact that he lacked the education, refine- 
ment, family background, and ambition of his wife’s family 
made him something of an embarrassment to the family and 
obscured the admirable characteristics he did possess. Also 
he did not regard the Mormon religion and its ways as seri- 
ously as his wife did—a source for as much friction as his 
seeming improvidence. Next to the boy himself, the father is 
the best realized character in the book. Other evidence of the 
author’s sensitivity is his choice of descriptive detail through- 
out the book. These details are vivid and fresh; as a boy the 
author used eyes, ears and nose for all they were worth; as 
a writer he has managed to use the selectivity of an artist in 
making use of these sense impressions. 

The book, then, has its faults as well as it virtues. It lacks 
focus because it tries to tell the stories of both the boy and 
the grandfather ; it is episodic; it is too compressed in some 
parts, too rambling in others. However, it is a joy to read; it 
uses a mingling of humor and pathos for telling effect; it 
gives a generally restrained, informed, and sensitive picture 
of growing up in one family in a small Mormon town before 
the First World War. It relies heavily on nostalgia, but nos- 
talgia of the bittersweet rather than the cloying kind. I, a 
“gentile,” found it absorbing; several of my Mormon friends 
also have enjoyed it thoroughly. 


The University of New Mexico ERNEST W. BAUGHMAN 
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Frontier Ways: Sketches of Life in the Old West. By Edward 
Everett Dale. Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 
1959. Pp. xiv, 265, illus., index. $4.50. 


Frontier Ways, by Oklahoma’s most distinguished his- 
torian, is more than a factual survey of the folkways of the 
cowman-homesteader frontier. It is actually autobiography 
in disguise, for Dr. Dale in his early years lived the life he 
describes. He busted sod, worked as a cowboy, and taught a 
country school, among other things. He describes those by- 
gone days and ways with a tender regret which adds a special 
flavor to his scholarship. 

He deals with the moment in history when the cowman 
was giving way to the plowman, and his sympathies are with 
the latter, whom he calls “the forgotten man in the annals 
of the west.’’ At the same time he gives the cowboy credit for 
lending “the fragrance of romance” to those early times, and 
he uses his first two chapters to retell the familiar story of 
the post-Civil War cattle boom, including the details of cow- 
boy cookery. In spite of the consumption of such items as wild 
onions fried in bacon grease, “digestive troubles were vir- 
tually unknown” on the range, he says. 

In Chapter Three he comes to grips with the culture of 
the sodhouse settlers, beginning with the treasured relics of 
an older culture which the immigrants brought with them 
—flower seeds, quilt patterns, songs, a few books. The people 
as he remembers them were incredibly poor, living at first 
in makeshift shelters and getting along with little wood and 
less water. Food was scarce and amusements were scarcer. 
About all they had for relaxation was “visiting,” church at- 
tendance (when a church was within reach), and programs 
at the schoolhouse (when the schoolhouse was finally built). 

Dr. Dale notes that the early arrivals “had an almost 
fanatical belief in education,’ and he devotes considerable 
time to the teacher and the activities at the school. Perhaps 
the most important cultural activity which the schoolhouse 
made possible was the Literary Society. Recitations drills, 
dialogues, and musical performances presented by such 
organizations as the Rock Creek Literary Society (which 
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functioned between 1880 and 1895) provided an outlet for 
community talent and got everybody together for a pleasant 
evening. 

The scarcity of doctors on the frontier stimulated the use 
of home remedies, the consumption of patent medicines, and 
the vogue of the medicine show. Other homemade devices 
were employed in the cure of souls—circuit riding preachers 
and revival meetings in particular. Dr. Dale tells what the 
sermons were like, quotes the hymns that were sung, and 
evaluates the social aspects of these activities. 

At the end he abandons his historian’s mask entirely and 
concludes with a chapter on “Old Navajoe,” a now-vanished 
Oklahoma village where he grew up, and where frontier folk- 
ways flourished until the Frisco railway passed by eight 
miles away and ruined the town. 

He dodges none of the difficulties of existence, especially 
in the early years of pioneer settlement, but as the hardships 
vanished, so did the virtues of that era and “there passed 
away something fine and beautiful which we will never see 
again.” 

Dr. Dale writes with a genial informality, quoting his 
own verses at the head of each chapter and making jokes 
when he feels like it (“They had little else to spend so could 
only spend the day’). For readers over fifty who were born 
in the country, his book is like a trip back home. On every 
page one says to himself, ““Yes, I remember that,” and wants 
to argue for his own version of the song or the story. Not 
many historians can get that sort of reaction out of a reader, 
and not many histories have the charm of Frontier Folkways. 


Texas Western College C. L. SONNICHSEN 
E] Paso, Texas 


The Siege of St. Augustine in 1702. By Charles W. Arnade. 
University of Florida Monographs, Social Sciences, No. 
3. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1959. Pp. 
viii, 67. Bibliography, maps, and illustrations. 


For three decades after the Carolina colony was estab- 
lished on land claimed by Spain, there was undeclared war- 
fare between the English settlers and the Spanish. Then in 
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1700 there was a shift in the European balance of power 
which brought Spain and France into alliance. The Caro- 
linians believed themselves to be far more seriously threat- 
ened by these allies than they had been by the decadent Span- 
ish alone; and their ambitious but rash governor, James 
Moore, decided that the proper strategy must be an offensive 
one, an assault on St. Augustine. 

When he received news of the outbreak of the War of the 
Spanish Succession in 1702, therefore, Moore persuaded the 
Carolina Assembly to launch a two-pronged attack on St. 
Augustine, by land and by sea, under his command. In the 
autumn of that year the Carolinians moved southward. The 
Spanish governor of Florida, Zifiiga, herded fifteen hundred 
men, women and children, white and Indian, into the fort on 
the northeastern fringe of town. For more than a month 
and a half the Spanish were besieged, until finally warships 
from Havana arrived on the scene and frightened Moore into 
giving up and returning to Charles Town. The town of St. 
Augustine had been destroyed, but the English had failed 
in their objective of pushing the Spanish out of East Florida. 

Professor Arnade has focused a magnifying glass on this 
siege and has supplied us with a detailed picture of it. Al- 
though he referred to the South Carolina archives in his 
preparation for this monograph, his chief reliance was on the 
papers in the Stetson Collection at the University of Florida. 
Thus the reader is with the besieged Spanish throughout the 
work rather than with the attacking force. The author’s 
hero is Zifliga, a man whose good sense and patience saved 
the colony with only tardy and half-hearted support from 
Spain’s Caribbean settlements. 

The author’s style is rather choppy and abrupt. There 
are a few errors: once or twice secondary authorities are 
misquoted (but not in such a way as to impair the meaning of 
the quotations) ; the beginning of the English withdrawal is 
stated as January 29 (p. 55) instead of December 29. Even 
so this short monograph is useful in supplying us with valu- 
able details of the story of an early eighteenth-century at- 
tempt at aggression. 


University of New Mexico WILLIAM M. DABNEY 
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The Cowboy Reader. Edited by Lon Tinkle and Allen Max- 
well. Longmans, Green and Co., 1959. Pp. 307. $6.50. 


Several years ago J. Frank Dobie, in a review of a book 
on the cowboy, wrote, words to the effect, ““My God! Another 
book about the cowboy !”’ Probably he had good reason for his 
exclamation, for earlier, in “A Necessary Explanation,” a 
rather lengthy essay explaining “why” he wrote A Vaquero 
of the Brush Country, he assures the reader “that the whole 
truth about cowboys has been about as nearly told as the 
whole truth has been told about college professors, bankers, 
congressmen, or any other class of American men.” Now, 
one may ponder concerning the reaction of “Mr. Texas,” as 
co-dedicatee of The Cowboy Reader, and presume that “an- 
other book” at this time is more bearable since he is a selected 
contributor to the anthology. 

A review of an anthology usually concerns the taste and 
selectivity of the editors and compilers, rather than a judg- 
ment of the prose and style of the respective authors. Cer- 
tainly, any reviewer cannot complain about the “reports” 
which make up The Cowboy Reader. The selections, chosen 
for reliability and readability, represent probably the best 
in the field of cowboy literature. The gamut runs from E. C. 
(Teddy Blue) Abbott (with marked apologies to Helena 
Huntington Smith) to Owen Wister, with better than thirty 
different writers represented within these two extremes. Of 
course, to a devotee of the myth and reality of that central 
figure of the rangeland—the American Cowboy—these selec- 
tions are as familiar as his saddle; in fact, he probably has 
calloused slightly from repetition. 

The grouping, under the divisional headings ‘“‘Roundup 
and Trail Drive,” “Some Cowboy Types,’ “The Daily 
Round,” “Wine, Women, and Song,” and “Storytellers’ 
Range,” is thoughtful and successful; however, the use of so 
many writers to tell the complete story of these phases of the 
cowboy vocation might lead the observant reader to conclude 
that not one of these authors was capable of doing it on his 
own. Among them, of course, are several old-time cowboys, 
armchair cowboys, college professors, and “western writers.” 
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Actually, there is nothing new about this book for it is 
simply an edited compilation. The editors’ introduction is 
the most notable and creditable aspect of The Cowboy Reader 
(a trifle facetious to show that no one is a ‘square’). As yet, 
there has been no compilation of such introductions, pro- 
logues, prefaces, etc. What a shame! Often these authors 
brilliantly expound their philosophy and that of their crea- 
tion with considerable depth and with sincerity and 
authority. 

This book has a metallic jingle which does not come from 
the spurs of the legions of horsemen who inspired the efforts 
of the original authors, but rather from the pockets of the 
avid, ever-faithful readers on the lookout for something new 
concerning the cowboy. Familiar line drawings and photo- 
graphs of oi! paintings, all of which do not necessarily have 
bearing on the various selections, illustrate the book. This 
reviewer suggests that if you have time read and enjoy 
The Cowboy Reader. If you have more time, then go read the 
books from which these selections have been chosen. A first- 
class cowboy buff you’ll be, pardner! 


University of Arkansas CLIFFORD P. WESTERMEIER 


Their Majesties the Mob: The Vigilante Impulse in America. 
By John W. Caughey. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1960. Pp. 214. Bibliography and index. 


Like most other recurring historical phenomena, mob 
violence appears to be very impressive when numerous ex- 
amples over long periods are grouped and described in a 
relatively few pages. However, it is probable that, even in 
the roughest days of frontier America, and in the most vio- 
lent periods in the South, mob violence has been relatively 
rare, although spectacular. But mob violence, because of its 
rarity, among other things, is “news” and, therefore, gets 
attention. 

The author of the book is professor of American History 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, and managing 
editor of the Pacific Historical Review. The style of the book 
is more journalistic than scholarly. The documentation is 
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adequate for the incidents and episodes covered. The title of 
the book is taken from the work of Dame Shirley who, in 
1852, wrote in “withering scorn” of the Indian Bar vigi- 
lantes whom she had seen in action. 

Current significance of the book, as the Introduction 
states, arises from such incidents as the Little Rock episode 
of 1957, which, while not conforming completely to the tra- 
ditional mob violence formuiae, did present some elements of 
the recurrent pattern. There are, also, broad references to 
other fairly recent episodes of the 1940’s including legisla- 
tion and writings in opposition to “radicals” and socialists. 
The Ku Klux Klan comes in, of course, for its fair share of 
condemnation, as do other organizations such as the Watch 
and Ward Society. 

The book sums up to a convincing argument against both 
the use and abuse of law to support popular prejudices 
against types of individuals and groups. In a journalistic 
way, it is quite readable. As history, it needs greater perspec- 
tive and a wider range of relevance. 


University of New Mexico PAUL WALTER, JR. 
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